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THE CATHOLIC CLERGY AND THE LIQUOR-TRAF- 
FIC BEFORE THE NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 


ON reliable authority the charge has been made frequently 
that the agents of the liquor-traffic are sapping the foundations 
of representative government by their incessant attempts to 
usurp the power of making and unmaking laws to advance their 
own selfish interests. They ask for nothing less than a vicious 
system of class legislation. The ominous warnings of enlightened 
citizens and distinguished clergymen from all parts of the 
United States have failed in many sections of the country to 
arouse the public mind to a vivid sense of the impending dan- 
gers, held in check only by the legal safeguards of sobriety. 
While ministers of various denominations were preaching vigor- 
ously in their pulpits on the ideal splendor of Prohibition, and 
elucidating futile distinctions as to Bible wines, crafty liquor-deal- 
ers and avaricious brewers have multiplied saloons, secured the 
appointment of their own dupes on excise boards, and . with 
threats and bribes have induced the police, together with judges 
on the bench, to conspire with them against the enforcement of 
laws imposing reasonable restraints on the hateful vice of intem- 
perance. Unblushingly they claim the exclusive right to name 
candidates for office, and glory in their shame when they collect 
and disburse large sums of money in every election for the de- 
feat of able men pledged to the maintenance of law and order. 
Renegade lawyers, self-seeking aspirants for judicial honors, and 
especially ex-judges of profligate life, are now employed to de- 
grade their noble profession in the service of the beer barons, 
who are by all odds the most dangerous monopolists now exist- 


ing on American soil. 
Copyright. Rev. A. F. Hewit. 1891. 
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A rude awakening has taken place within the past few 
months in the minds of many observant citizens of New York. 
Evidence of a startling character was furnished, showing that the 
liquor-trade, wholesale and retail, had combined to purchase for 
certain bills of their own manufacture the right of way through 
both houses of the Legislature and a cordial welcome in the gov- 
ernor’s mansion. Following quickly after this disclosure of an 
insolent and aggressive attempt to control the representatives of 
the people came the astounding news that the notorious all-night 
dance-hall bill, introduced by Mr. Stadler, had: been read with 
approval twice by the senators of New York State, and by 
unanimous consent was ordered to a third reading. Two votes 
more would have made it a law in the Assembly. It was pro- 
posed that this license for dance-halls to sell liquors at all hours 
of the night be granted only to respectable parties. The excise - 
committee of the Assembly refused to accept any amendments. 
Unseemly haste was shown to advance the bill, and to allow no 
opportunity for the discussion of objections. Law-abiding citi- 
zens were at a loss to discover the hidden power which impelled 
their representatives at Albany to vote for a bill that allowed 
dance-halls, dives, and other similar places full power to turn 
night into day by selling liquor without cessation. Among Cath- 
olics it is well known that some years ago the late John Kelly 
had to exert all the power at his command to banish from New 
York the disreputable concert-saloons, known as dives, which 
were kept open the whole night as haunts for the worst charac- 
ters, to shelter vice and immorality. 

According to the testimony of competent lawyers, the: Stad- 
ler bill was well calculated to promote public disturbance’ of 
the peace, especially after midnight; and to foster intemper- 
ance and vice by giving legal sanction for all-night bars to the 
worst class of dance-halls. New incentives to excessive drinking 
during the hours devoted to rest would inevitably result from 
such a law. After discussing fully these dangers, several priests 
of New York City resolved to make a joint protest. Then it 
was suggested that many others would gladly take part in the 
movement, and accordingly a petition was prepared which met 
with general approval. 

On Saturday, February 21, the circulation of the petition 
was begun, and when it was sent to the Speaker of the Assem- 
bly on Tuesday, February 24, a large number of signatures 
were appended. Many more names would have been added had 
there been time, but it was decided that prompt action was 
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needed. Duplicate copies of the petition were forwarded to 
Mayor Grant and General Husted. Some of the clergymen sent 
a protest direct to their local representatives in the Legislature. 
In Brooklyn and other places the priests in various ways took 
action in this important matter to show that they are deter- 
mined to do their duty as citizens and as pastors in defending 
the moral and material welfare of the community endangered 
by new measures introduced at Albany which would remove 
entirely the existing legal restraints justly imposed upon the liquor- 
traffic. 

It will be noticed that the petition, which is here given, was 
framed to secure prompt and decided action, not to provoke 
discussion on open questions. As now existing the excise 
laws contain at least some salutary restrictions which can be 


enforced : 


To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of New York: 


We, the undersigned Catholic Clergymen of the City of New 
York, are entirely opposed,to the Stadler bill or any other 
measure legalizing the sale of liquor after midnight. 

We consider every such measure as highly detrimental to 
the moral and material welfare of the community. 

We therefore petition your honorable body to reject any bill 
permitting the relaxation of existing laws. 


(Signed -) 
Very Rev. Mgr. J. M. Farley, P. J. Martin, 
Rev. John Edwards, J. H. Slinger, O.P., 

‘* Daniel T. Cronin, J. P. Turner, O.P., 
Francis X. Kelly, J. A. Leonard, O. P., 
W. J. Hogan, M. A. Sheehan, O.P., 
John J. Kean, P. V. Keogh, O.P., 
Thomas F. Lynch, T. S. McGovern, O.P., 
John J. Carr, George Deshon, 

Peter McNamee, Walter Elliott, 

Peter Spellman, “ Alfred Young, 

William F. Dougherty, Edward B. Brady, 
Michael C. O’Farrell, Thomas V. Robinson, 
Francis P. Moore, Clarence E. Woodman, 
Thomas F. Cusack, John J. Hughes, 
Matthew Bohn, Charles J. Powers, 
Francis Delargy, Martin J. Casserly, 
John Hickey, Rev. Joseph F. Mooney, 
Caspar G. Ritter, . Bernard J. Duffy, 
James J. Flood, “* Edward H. Cronin, 
_ Patrick Kelly, J. D. Roach, 

Edward J. Holden, John J. O’Donnell, 
John F. Woods, P. B. Frey, 

James W. Power, A. Duckgeischel, 

John McQuirk, D.D., P. B. Grebbels, 

P. F. McSweeny, D.D., Francis May, 

Daniel P. Ward, Albert Locher, 
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. M. Reid, Rev. L. Beck, 
Charles H. Colton, ** Pp, J. Waldmann, 
Benjamin J. O’Callaghan, ‘¢ M.A. Nolan, 
John P. Chidwick, ** John J. Keogan, 
John J. McCabe, «¢ W. D. Hughes, 
EdwardP . Southwell, O.C.C., ‘¢ Michael Otis, 
Michael B. Daly, O.C.C., *¢ Gilbert Simmons, 
J. E. Whitley, O.C.C., ‘* Alexander P. Doyle, 
Thomas I. Feehan, O.C.C., ‘¢ Thomas McMillan, 
Wf. ely, O.C.C., d * Arthur M. Clark, 
Michael J. A. Welsh, O.C.C., ‘¢ Walter E. Hopper, 
Albert J. Bader, O.C.C., ‘¢ Thomas Burke, 
James A. Dooley, O0.C.C., “* P.-G.. Tandy, 
Henry A. Brann, D.D., ‘¢ James T. McEntyre, 
Joseph F. Sheahan, ** Peter J. Prendergast, D.D., 
Henry T. Newey, ‘* Matthew J. Dougherty, 
M. Callaghan, ‘6 Wm. A. O'Neill, 
M. Cahill, “¢ M. J. Mulhern, 
J. Brosnan, «¢ John J. Morris, 
F. M. Fagan, ‘¢ John E. Burke, 
W. J. Guinon, D.D., ‘* Thomas O’Keefe, 
H. J. Kelly, Very Rev. W. L. Penny, 
N. J. Hughes, «86 6©E. McKenna, 
William Everett, Rev. John T. Power, 
Michael J. Phelan, ‘¢ James Nilan, 
Michael J. McEvoy, ‘¢ Joseph P. Egan, 
Christopher B. O’Reilly, ‘* 6 C..G. O'Keeffe, 
Thomas W. Wallace, “+ oP. B. McCarry, 
John Talbot Smith, «¢ James F. Mee, 
Thomas W. Grennan, ‘6 J. P. McClancy, 
J. M. Galligan, ss Pp. J. O'Meara, 
E. V. Higgins, ** Cornelius V. Mahony, D.D. 


Necessarily there were many expressions of opinion given 
while the petition was in circulation. From the selections which 
follow it is obvious there is a general conviction that the time 
has come for a fearless utterance in church and in the market- 
place of Catholic teaching on intemperance and its sources. 

The Rev. Father Phelan, in addition to sending a protest to 
Albany, published in a local paper this scorching letter: 


“JT have just signed a protest to the Stadler bill brought me 
by. a clerical friend, and am not quite satisfied that I have done 
all my duty, but wish here to voice my protest publicly against 
any attempt on the part of our representative to vote in its fa- 
vor. We have, as it is, an overflow of rum. Will the people of 
this city remain passive while the brewery syndicates are endeav- 
oring to establish their pumps at every corner? Is there any 
want of it at present, or do we want more? There is a rider in 
this Stadler bill which will give to every hoodlum association 
with a concertina the right to sell beer all the night through. 

“T asked a well-known gentleman in this city what he thought 
of Liverpool, and his reply was that there was an overflow of 


rum in it. 
“Do we want such scenes enacted here as there—men, women, + 
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and girls in all stages of inebriety, with pails and bottles in their 
hands, awaiting in hundreds the opening of the groggeries? Will 
the practical Catholic or the law-abiding citizen promote such a 
state of things? I am sure from my own experience that our 
Catholic congregations are in sympathy with their priests, and 
that if called together would voice their protest in no uncertain 
sound. I call, then, upon our representative to save us from this 
awful danger by at least not giving his vote to a bill that will 
be. in the interest of brothels and dives of every sort. 

“T call upon every father and mother living within the lim- 
its of this parish to see to it that his boy and girl be kept from 
such a danger, and to tell their representative that he cannot 
promote such evils with impunity. I am sure that I may call 
upon many a liquor-seller who loves decency and order to re- 
spond, and he will do so because of the burning shame that will 
mark us through the infamy that is sure to follow. 

“Let us all strive to be on the side of law and order. We 
are not observing the excise laws as they stand; still, it is better 
to make a show of observance rather than have our city made 
by law one open dance-hall all the night long. I believe I ex- 
press the feeling of fully six thousand people of my parish when 
I say that we do not want any such bill passed.” 


Rev. Father Power was asked his opinion of the Stadler bill, 
and shown a copy of Father Phelan’s letter. 


“T endorse,” said he, “Father Phelan’s letter. The passage 
of the bill means the sale of drink all night. It means that the 
power for evil of the dives is to be increased. The bill is dis- 
graceful, and it has been my intention to write to our Assem- 
blyman.”’ 

“The saloons are ruining the people,” said Rev. Father Car- 
mody, “and, unless something is done, I do not know what will 
become of us. The present generation is bad enough, but the 
next will be far worse. The State seems to care nothing for the 
well-being of the citizens. In one block near here there are 
seven saloons, all of the worst class, dealing out ruin to the poor 
people in whose midst they are situated. There would probably 
be one opposite the church were it not for my strenuous resis- 
tance. Clergymen may labor until they are gray-headed without 
being able to counteract the mischief which is done by the sa- 
loons. After remaining open all day and half the night the sa- 
loon-keepers should be satisfied. I am entirely opposed to any 
measure like the Stadler bill.” 

‘The saloon is not a bedroom,” said Rev. Father Kennedy, 
“and when midnight comes it is time for it to be closed. I 
am, therefore, wholly opposed to any measure that would extend 
the time when saloons might be open, or that would make 
night a period of noise and riot instead of sleep and quiet. 
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If it is desirable to allow the sale of wine at: balls after one 
o'clock, there should be special licenses granted without resort- 
ing to a device that will allow every saloon in the city to re- 
main open all night instead of those only whom it is proposed 
to affect. Allowing them to remain open after twelve o'clock, 
when every one should be home, is only multiplying the evil.” 


At the Church of St. Paul the Apostle Rev. Father Elliott 
addressed the congregation, drawing their attention to the neces- 
sity of parents and guardians, as well as clergymen, doing every- 
thing in their power to lessen instead of increasing the facilities 
for the desecration of the Lord’s Day. ‘The saloons are now the’ 
means of doing untold harm among the families of the commu- 
nity, and every thoughtful Christian and patriotic citizen must 
feel it a matter of conscience to resist any attempt to relax the 
laws. He besought every one to use in his individual sphere all 
his influence for the protection of the community from still fur- 
ther havoc. The address was very impressive,.and the feeling 
among the Paulist Fathers and their parishioners is strong and 
decided on this matter. : 

During his long residence at Albany the Rev. C. A. Wal- 
worth has had unusual opportunities to study the legal side of 
the temperance question. For many years he has rendered 
heroic service for law and order. In the pulpit and before nu- 
merous excise committees of the Legislature his voice has been 
heard defending the rights of virtue and morality. After the 
Speaker of the Assembly refused a hearing to the petition of the 
priests, Father Walworth delivered a powerful discourse to his 
people, in which he said: 


“We know, brethren, what the liquor-league wants and de- 
mands. What do we want? Shall we be quiet and say noth- 
ing? Our Legislature opens its ears readily to the demands of 
the liquor-trade, and so confidentially that bills are almost passed 
before we hear of them. But when hundreds of Catholic clergy- 
men speak to them in remonstrance they are spurned as unworthy 
of notice. Then wonderful rules develop from the blue book. 
It is good to be quiet and docile when our rulers are making 
laws for us; but is it disorderly to exercise the right of petition? 
Is it wrong to feel hurt when the courtesy which is given to 
others is refused to us? Are our interests less dear than those 
of the liquor-trade ?”’ 


Under strong pressure of public opinion the Excise Commit- 
tee of the Assembly reluctantly gave an hour for a hearing to 
the opponents of the Schaff bill, one of whom urged that the 
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bill be sent to the Sadducees, who say there is no resurrec- 
tion. On this occasion Father Walworth forcibly insisted that 
God has a valid claim to be represented among law-makers. He 
said : 

“TI know of-no place, whether it be in the church or the As- 
sembly hall, where the voice of God has not a right to be heard. 
The people have spoken against this measure, and they have 
spoken against the unrestricted sale of liquors. They are not in 
the mist regarding these things. For many long years have 
their voices been heard against just such measures as this. I 
have heard a great deal about the doings of the Germans, who 
meet and drink their beer, and that it does not affect them. 
That is false. I have been among them at those times, and I 
declare that it is not so. When men stagger and talk foolishly 
they are drunk. Years ago, when the question came up as to 
whether or not ale and beer were intoxicating, it was referred 
to the Court of Errors, which declared that they were intoxicating. 

“ What is the voice that is now asking for this added author- 
ity? Is it the voice of the people of the State of New York, 
who are the true constituents of the members of the Senate and 
the Assembly ? No; it is the fearful power of the 40,000 liquor- 
dealers, who now hold the whip over the political parties of the 
country, and tell them to do just as they ask. The Excise As- 
sociation, which I represent, does not want this bill amended— 
does not want the bill at all. It is a vicious and mischief-mak- 
ing measure.” 


It has been said that there is nothing more sacred in the 
eyes of Americans than the right of petition. It is a right 
guaranteed by the United States Constitution, and by the 
Constitution of the State of New York. It is one of the in- 
alienable rights, and cannot .be nullified by sending a petition 
unread to a committee. A petition for the moral welfare ot 
the community is an expression of public opinion, and should 
be read to the Legislature for its information. Blue books 
must be made subordinate to the Constitution, and so _ inter- 
preted. The Continental Congress in 1774 declared that the 
foundation of all free governments is the right in the people to 
participate in their legislative council; and that this right was 
ignored’ when the English king treated with contempt dutiful 
and reasonable petitions. 

Thomas Jefferson was convinced that deliberative bodies 
have always permitted the reading of petitions. His own per- 
sonal opinion is stated in these words: “I am for the free- 
dom of the press, and against all violations of the Constitu- 
tion to silence by force and not by reason the complaints or 
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criticisms, just or unjust, of our citizens against the conduct 
of their agents.” In his Manual for Parliamentary Practice 
‘Jefferson says: “Before any petition shall be received and 
read, whether introduced by the President or a member, a 
brief statement of the contents shall verbally be made by the 


introducer.” 

It is very significant that the objections to the reading of 
the priests’ petition in the New York Legislature seemed to 
emanate chiefly from members whose names are associated with 
the introduction of the worst excise bills ever prepared by the 
liquor-dealers in this country. The account of the attempt to 
cast aside contemptuously a deliberate judgment representing 
thousands of sober and intelligent citizens is. well worth repro- 
duction here from the privileged statement made to the Legisla- 
ture by the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Jr., whose persistent action in 
this matter deserves honorable mention: 


“Inasmuch as the Speaker of the House, in his remarks yes- 
terday in justification of his course with reference to the petition 
of the Catholic clergy against the liquor-bills, saw fit to allude 
to my action in the matter, I ask the indulgence of the House 
in replying thereto. That the rules provide that petitions may 
be presented to the clerk cannot be. controverted. The only 
way in which any petition, no matter from what source (other 
than State offices), can be read or brought to the attention of 
‘the House is by unanimous consent to its reading being granted 
by the House. 

“Being familiar with the rules of the House, when the pe- 
tition was handed down on Feb. 25 to the clerk by the Speak- 
er I demanded the reading of the petition. The Speaker refused 
to even entertain the motion; and referred it to the Committee 
on Excise, where it has since lain buried, no opportunity being 
afforded for it to see the- light of day or to permit the 
members of the House to become familiar with its contents. 
The following day, as the journal of the House containing the 
record of proceedings of the previous day, prepared by the clerk 
under the direction of the Speaker, made no mention of the 
motion made by me to have the petition read, I moved to cor- 
rect the journal by inserting the fact that I had made such 
motion. The Speaker refused to entertain that motion. Upon 
several occasions since I have asked unanimous consent to pre- 
sent the petition from the same source and to have it read, and 
I have been refused permission by members of the majority 
party of this House, on one occasion by the Democratic leader. 

“The Speaker in his remarks stated that he had no ob- 
jection to the rules being so amended as to provide an order of 
business for the introduction of petitions. Allow me to call his 
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attention to the fact that last week, when I gave notice of a mo- 
tion to change the rules so as to permit the introduction and 
reading of petitions from religious bodies I was refused the 
opportunity by an objection made by a Democratic member. 
Every one familiar with the proceedings of this Assembly of the 
State of New York knows that the rules are waived almost 
daily and unanimous consent thereto is obtained. The rules of 
the House provide that bills may be deposited at any time dur- 
ing the session ina box to be known as the ‘bill box,’ and 
yet frequently bills are introduced by members arising in their 
seats. A conspicuous violation of the rules, and with the 
acquiescence of the Speaker, was the passage of the Rapid- 
Transit bill. It certainly would not have required as much ex- 
ertion upon the part of the Speaker to have secured permission 
from his side of the House—for every objection to its reading 
came from that quarter—to the reading of the petition in question. 

“The reference of the Speaker in his statement of yesterday 
to the communication of the grand jury of the county of New 
York, and his justification for holding it to be privileged un- 
der the rules, cannot turn the attention of this House and the 
people of the State from the fact that the right of people rep- 
resenting ‘a large body of reputable citizens to present to the 
open Assembly a petition against what they considered a dan- 
gerous bill has been denied them. Neither is his ruling that 
grand juries are State officers tenable. No one would be so 
bold as to hold that a justice of the peace, although a part of 
the judicial system of the State, was a State officer, much less 
can it be held as to a grand jury. 

“There has never been a moment from the time that the 
petition was presented to the present that there was any objec- 
tion to its being read made by any member of the minority 
party, and that the House has not been made familiar with the 
contents of such petition can be charged only to the majority of 
this House. 

“ And, in closing, permit me to say that during the eight years 
that I have been a member of the Legislature I do not recall 
another instance where a petition upon any moral question com- 
ing from a reputable source has been denied a reading when 
demanded.” 


From present indications it will be many years before Speaker 
Sheehan is allowed to forget his unfair discrimination against the 
reputable petition sent by priests well qualified to give advice 
concerning the moral welfare of the community. For a very 
short time his decision caused great rejoicing among the liquor- 
dealers and their legal (?) advisers. The Catholic people, how- 
ever, do not allow such an insult to pass unrebuked. Without 
delay a number of prominent laymen took up the matter, and an 
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effective plan was put into operation, which transferred the dis- 
cussion of the clergymen’s petition and the reasons for it from 
the Legislature to the domestic circle. ~It was decided to issue a 
circular embodying the suppressed petition, the teaching of the 
Catholic prelates of the United States on saloons, and a protest 
against the newly introduced Schaff Excise Bill, appropriately 
called “the liquor-dealer's dream.” By the plan devised for the 
distribution of this circular it was read in one. day by over half 
a million people. The signers of this second petition explained 
their attitude in these words: 


““We have adopted this plan of publishing a circular to mani- 
fest our hearty concurrence in the good work done by the cler- 
gy, and to secure for our fellow-Catholics a correct statement of 
the facts. As citizens, recognizing the right of appeal to the 
Legislature to prevent unjust laws, we also desire to enter our 
indignant protest against the members of the Assembly who voted 
to sustain the Speaker in refusing a hearing to the. petition 
signed by so many of our distinguished priests. We now present 
it again to the Legislature, and at the same time enter a public 
protest against the Schaff Excise Bill.” 


A very important part of the work of the laity in giving prac- 
tical effect to the circular was cheerfully undertaken by the Holy 
Name Society, which has several thousand members enrolled in 
New York City. The arrogance of the liquor-trade, and its bold 
defiance of the moral restraints necessary to check the growth of 
vice, received a severe rebuke in the resolutions passed by the 
members of this society, which has for its special object the pre- 
vention of vicious and profane language. As delegates in con- 
vention, and as individual members of the Holy Name Society, 
they decided that the sins of the tongue are directly traceable to 
intemperance and the saloons. They likewise declared their con- 
fidence in the Catholic clergy as the highest representatives of 
law and order, entitled to a hearing in the Legislature. St. 
John the Evangelist’s Temperance Society, St. Paul’s Guild, and 
many other similar organizations held special meetings, and de- 
vised practical measures to urge upon public officials their re- 
sponsibility for the spread of intemperance. At these meetings 
the so-called Catholic saloon-keepers, conspicuous fn nearly every 
parish for violating divine and human laws, were reprobated as 
unworthy members of the church, which has always and every- 
where been opposed to the degrading sin of drunkenness. 

Some may wish to inquire what practical results have fol- 
lowed from this movement begun by the Catholic clergy, and 
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vigorously endorsed by the laity. The spontaneous action of 
the clergy has shown to all citizens, more particularly to non- 
Catholics, that the priests are in hearty accord with the decisions 
of the archbishops and bishops concerning the dangers to religion 
and country which flow from the liquor-traffic as it now exists. 
No. theological opinion of former centuries, based on a limited 
knowledge of European society, ¢an claim an authority equal to 
the positive judgment given by the prelates of the United States, 
at Baltimore, in the year 1884, contained in this passage: 


“Tt is hardly possible for us to restrain our impatience 
when we see Catholic emigrants crowding in such numbers. 
into towns. There they toil for their daily bread at the most 
laborious occupations; in those populous cities they remain, 
with scarcely any hope of securing more than the barest nec- 
essaries. of life. There they live in filth and squalor, amidst 
liquor-sellers and saloon-keepers, and the most depraved of man- 
kind. It is in such cities that the pitfalls of vice are most nu- 
merous; it is there that it is the most difficult to instruct chil- 
dren in Christian doctrine and train them up in sound morality. 

“There can be no manner of doubt that the abuse of intoxi- 
cating drinks is to be reckoned among the most deplorable evils 
of this country. This excess is an unceasing stimulant to vice 
and a fruitful source of misery; vast numbers of men and entire 
families are plunged into hopeless ruin, and multitudes of souls. 
are by it dragged headlong into eternal perdition. Now, because 
the ravages of this vice extend not a little among Catholics, non- 
Catholics are much scandalized and a great obstacle is set up 
against the spread of the true religion. Hence it behooves all 
Christians to be filled with zeal against this vice, and for the love 
of God and of country. to endeavor to root out this pestilential evil. 

“ Finally, we warn Catholics engaged in the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks to consider seriously by how many and how great dan- 
gers, by how many and how great occasions of sin, their business. 
—though in itself not unlawful—is surrounded. Let them, if they 
can, choose a more becoming way of making a living. Let 
them, at any rate, strive with all their might to remove occasions 
of sin as well from themselves as from others. They must not 
sell drink to minors—that is to say, to those who have not come 
of age; nor to those who they foresee will abuse it. They must 
keep their saloons closed on Sunday, and never allow blasphemy, 
cursing, or obscene language. Saloon-keepers should know that, 
if through their culpable neglect or co-operation religion is brought 
into contempt, or men brought to ruin, there is an Avenger in 
heaven who will surely exact from them the severest penalties. 

‘There is one way of profaning the Lord’s Day which is so 
prolific of evil results that we consider it our duty to utter 
against it a special condemnation. This is the practice of 
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selling beer or other liquors on Sunday or of frequenting 
places where they are sold. This practice tends more than any 
other to turn the Day of the Lord into a day of dissipation—to 
use it as an occasion for breeding intemperance. While we hope 
that Sunday laws on this point will not be relaxed, but even 
more rigidly enforced, we implore all Catholics, for the love of 
God and of country, never to take part in such Sunday traffic, 
nor to patronize or countenance it. And we not only direct the 
- attention of all pastors to the repression of this abuse, but we 
also call upon them to induce all of their flocks that may be en- 
gaged in the sale of liquors to abandon as soon as they can the 
dangerous traffic, and to embrace a more becoming way of mak- 
ing a living. 

“And here it behooves us to remind our workingmen, the 
bone and sinew of the people, and the specially beloved children 
of the church, that if they wish to observe Sunday as they 
ought they must keep away from drinking places on Saturday 
night. Carry your wages home to your families, where they 
rightfully belong. Turn a deaf ear, therefore, to every tempta- 
tion, and then Sunday will be a bright day for all the family. 
How much better this than to make it a day of sin for your- 
selves, and of gloom and wretchedness for your homes, by a Sat- 
urday night's folly or debauch. No wonder that the prelates of 
the Second Plenary Council, declared that ‘the most shocking 
scandals which we have to deplore spring from intemperance.’ 
No wonder that they gave a special approval to the zeal of those 
who, the better to avoid excess, or in order to give bright ex- 
ample, pledge themselves to total abstinence. Like them, we 
invoke a blessing on the cause of temperance and on all who 
are laboring for its advancement in a true Christian spirit. 

“ A Christian should carefully avoid not only what is posi- 
tively evil, but what has even the appearance of evil, and more 
especially whatever commonly leads to it. Therefore, Catholics 
should generously renounce all recreations and all kinds of busi- 
ness which may interfere with keeping holy the Lord’s Day, or 
which are calculated to lead to the violation of the laws of God 
or of the state. The worst, without doubt, is the carrying on of 
business in bar-rooms and saloons on Sunday, a traffic by 
means of which so many and such grievous injuries are done to 
religion and society. Let pastors earnestly labor to root out 
this evil; let them admonish and entreat; let them even resort 
to threatenings and penalties when it becomes necessary. They 
should do all that belongs to their office to efface this stain, now 
nearly the only blot remaining among us, obscuring the splen- 
dor of the day of the Lord.” 


The supreme pastors of the Catholic Church, after mature 
consideration, gave a final decision on the question of saloons in 
their proximate relations to the vice of intemperance. Whatever 
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concessions may be extorted from civil tribunals by the liquor- 
trade, it cannot claim to be a privileged business among Cath- 
olics. Let the responsibility of relaxing the laws which make for 
virtue and sobriety be placed where it belongs. Catholics worthy 
of the name will take no part in giving the sanction of law to 
the iniquitous demands for increasing the occasions of sin. 
Church work in large cities is much impeded by the many 
temptations which surround the homes of the people. Among 
zealous members of the St. Vincent de Paul Conferences and 
other benevolent organizations the conviction is fast gaining 
strength that intemperance is not lessened by liberal gifts to 
those who squander their earnings in drink. Practical experience 
of life in tenement-houses has taught them, as it has taught 
many pastors, that obdurate evil-doers find refuge in the saloons 
and yield to no influence save the strong arm of the law. Hence 
the relaxation of legal restraints is an evil te be feared by the 
benefactors of the poor as well as by good citizens. From the 
ranks of the active workers in the cause of charity came many 
expressions of approval for the fearless denunciation of the Stadler 
and Schaff excise bills, both of which are now reported dead. 
Through the exertions of these enlightened laymen, prompted by 
love of the poor and by patriotism, a number of the Germans of 
New York earnestly lent their aid to this movement in defence 
of sobriety. Public opinion, as reflected in the columns of the 
press and in letters received from trustworthy sources, abund- 
antly proves that Catholics have achieved a great moral victory 
at a time when the enemies of law and order were most sanguine 
of success. THOMAS MCMILLAN. 
Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York City. 
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TO-NIGHT the sea intones a sullen dirge, 

Wringing white hands of foam o’er wasted ships; 
Another moon, in sportive mood, its surge 

Will laugh and sing like any lover's lips. 


To-night, o’er wrecks of ruined hopes, thy voice 
Takes on a mourner’s tone, O sobbing heart! 
To-morrow thou ‘It forget it and rejoice. 
Through storm and calm most like the sea thou art,- 
Of fickle mood ! 
Philadelphia. PATRICK. J. COLEMAN. 
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“EDUCATED ABOVE THEIR STATION?” 


IT seems strangely incongruous in this day of almost phe- 
nomenal intellectual activity to hear the complaint raised every 
now and then that our efforts to extend educational advantages 
to their farthest limit is doing harm, not to single individuals 
merely, but to a whole class—and that one of the largest. Yet 
the fact is we do hear it charged, both in private discourse and 
in public print, that our Catholic schools are educating the 
daughters of poor parents above the station intended for them, 
thereby leading them into discontent and unhappiness, and unfit- 
ting them to become the wives of poor, uneducated Catholic 
men. The inference is not boldly stated, but the one we are evi- 
dently expected to draw is that, therefore, we are not doing a 
good thing for these girls. Such an idea is antiquated and un- 
progressive enough to be startling. Its enunciation at once fills 
the bolder advocates of unrestricted education with indignation, 
while the more timid ones simply tremble as they foresee new 
versions of old slanders against the church, bolstered up, for 
proof, by quotations of such expressions from the mouths of 
Catholic men and women. Yet those who suggest that less or 
perhaps no education would be a better thing for the daughters 
of the illiterate poor, deserve to be enlightened rather than con- 
demned. In a blind way they have stumbled upon a really 
great evil, for which they have assigned a wrong cause. For, 
after all, facts in abundance can certainly be quoted by the pas- 
tor of every parish of any considerable size which might seem 
at first glance to justify such a very discouraging conclusion as 
the one given above. Indeed, not only pastors but almost every 
Catholic who reads this paper will readily call to mind at least 
one case in point: some young girl who has been given an edu- 
cation at the cost of much self-denial on the part of her poor 
- and illiterate but ambitious parents, and whose peevish discontent 
in her home surroundings has seemed to grow in direct propor- 
tion to her advancement in science, literature, and art; who de- 
spises the occupations and aims of her parents, yet strives in 
vain to find better ones for herself, and who discovers at last 
that her chances for usefulness and happiness are lessened, or 
even destroyed, seemingly by the sole fact of her education. 
The picture is pitiable enough, and unfortunately represents a 
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state of things so common as to fill every thoughtful mind with 
anxiety. No wonder, then, that even among the learned and 
wise some have been tempted to deprecate any educational move- 
ment which seems to threaten an increase of so serious a diffi- 
culty. Let us be glad that even in a blundering way our atten- 
tion has been called to the matter, though happily certain that 
the conclusion we are asked: to base upon the facts adduced is 
not a true one. ' 

Both our objectors and the teachers whom they would call to 
account have failed to grasp the true meaning of the word edu- 
cation; for, in spite of much talking and writing to the contrary, 
the idea is still wide-spread that education consists merely in 
forcing into growing minds a greater or less conglomeration of 
facts, and, in the case of girls, in giving additionally an outward 
veneering of “elegant and useful accomplishments.’’ This mis- 
conception of the thing for which the tefm education stands 
is the explanation of the very deplorable fact that many of our 
girl graduates seem, from their discontented and unfruitful lives, 
to have no reason for being, and is at the same time the excuse 
for those who ask, ‘‘Would it not have been as well for them if 
these girls had not been educated?” Certainly, if that which 
they have acquired is education, it would be better if they had 
not been educated. But they are not educated. Some attain- 
ments they have, such as undigested facts in science; second, 
third, or fourth-hand opinions concerning the masters of English 
literature; more or less skill in putting in points and commas, 
and in sewing embroidery silks into velvet, and, crowning ‘all, a 
great many rules in etiquette. But this may not be education. 
It is often mental, and sometimes even moral, chaos, but it is not 
necessarily education; for education, as every work on pedagogy 
tells us, is a development of the enfolded powers, and has for its 
highest and final aim the production of a strong and noble char- 
acter in its subject. Failing in this, it has failed in everything. 
And that school which sends out a girl graduate filled with a 
knowledge no matter how extensive, yet unimbued with a strong 
sense of the duty of cheerfulness and contentment ; full of aroused 
activities, yet helpless to make or find for them a legitimate out- 
let, has not educated her, and deserves to bear the blame of her 
failure and of her unhappiness. If the number of such girls is 
notably large, our conclusion should be, not that education is bad 
for them, but that the methods pursued in the schools from which 
they come demand improvement. The thing such institutions offer 
as education is a counterfeit article, capable of doing active harm. 
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But those people who talk about educating a poor girl above 
her station have not only, along with many others, misapplied 
the term education. They labor under still another misapprehen- 
sion when they speak of a poor girl’s “station.” What decides 
any girl’s station in this democratic land and age of ours? Is 
there a nineteenth-century American who acknowledges any law 
that says the daughter of a hod-carrier must, for the sake of 
the eternal fitness of things, become the wife of a hod-carrier 
and the mother and grandmother of hod-carriers? Would the 
social edifice be in any danger if at this moment all the daugh- 
ters of hod-carriers in America were resolved to become the 
wives of bricklayers and the mothers of architects? It is rapidly 
coming to pass under this supremely blessed American flag of 
ours that a girl’s station is determined by the same laws as those 
which determine her brother’s. Her station is upon that plane 
which she can reach and hold by her own abilities, and, conse- 
quently, it is hardly correct to say that a girl has any station at 
the age when she leaves school. Her father’s station is not ne- 
cessarily hers, and she has yet to attain the one which, by right 
of ability and force of circumstances, will properly belong to her. 
Now, if a girl’s station depends upon her own abilities, native 
and acquired, and if true education means simply the full devel- 
opment of all her powers, how can there possibly be such a 
thing as educating a girl above her station? Her teachers will 
do well if they educate her up to her station. They can never 
hope to do more, and, unfortunately, as our schools go, they 
seldom do that much. But while our schools cannot, from the 
nature of things, commit the impossibility of educating a girl (be 
she poor or otherwise) above her station, some of them do unwit- 
tingly compass as full a measure of mischief as lies in their 
power. They do in perfect good faith decoy many a daughter 
of poor parents out of the station of her childhood without show- 
ing her the way to any other; or, if we permit ourselves the 
use of the word education in the false sense so often assigned it, 
we may say that these girls are educated below the station of 
their parents; for only too often a girl of this class seems after 
an extended school career incapable of even perceiving, much 
less of performing, the duties peculiar to her difficult situation. 
She gets an “education” ‘which gives her taste enough to dis- 
cern the defects of her home surroundings, but not knowledge 
sufficient to remedy them; which awakens desires for better 
things, but confers no skill to accomplish their fulfilment. No 
wonder that now and then some one feels impelled to question 
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the wisdom of that “educating” process which is the undenia- 
ble cause of such results. 

Those who undertake to train the daughters of poor and illit- 
erate parents assume a task as great as it is delicate. For, if she 
be truly educated, such a girl must be to that rude, humble, and 
probably unwisely-administered household a bringer of light and 
a prophet of better things, both material and spiritual. Her sci- 
entific insight into the wonders of the economy of nature must 
show her ways of making the meagre income of the poor home 
compass more of the comforts of life; her taste in literature 
must be the means of banishing pernicious reading from the do- 
mestic circle, and of introducing in its place that of a more 
wholesome character; her knowledge of artistic prifciples must 
help her to beautify the home, simply and humbly, yet truly; and 
above all must her ethical and religious training, by teaching her 
gentleness, cheerfulness, and lovingness, and, above all, resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will, do more than all else to mitigate the 
rudeness of the uncultured family life; while, outside, a trained 
judgment and a power of alert observation must help her to find 
her own proper place, either in the ways already trodden by so 
many lagging, careless feet, or, better still, in some one of those 
numerous untrodden ways of which women are daily catching 
surer glimpses. 

True, in spite of all this wise training, which is.to make her 
a woman of cheerful action, of strong character, and firm reli- 
gious convictions, our poor girl will still feel, as she feels now, 
an uncontrollable discontent, but it will be a fruitful, not a para- 
lyzing discontent—that sort of discontent which is peculiarly an 
American virtue, and which has inspired noble souls since the 
beginning to strive cheerfully and hopefully for better things. 

But before we can offer such education as this to those who 
need it we must have in our schools wide-awake women who hold 
a constant finger on the pulse of American life, who study daily, 
with scientific impartiality and accuracy, the needs of American 
women, and who are able to discover such matter for teaching 
and such methods of teaching it as will fit Catholic American 
girls to meet the requirements of their day. 

Some of our schools are at present too closely bound to 
foreign and antiquated traditions. Methods and aims which were 
adequate to fit a daughter of the French nobility one or two 
hundred years ago to shine in a salon are still thought in some 
places sufficiently well suited to train an American girl of to-day 
to discharge her obligations as a wage-earning woman of the 
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people. The practice of such schools is in direct opposition to 
the custom of the church since the very beginning. The church 
has in every age most truly and delicately gauged the needs of 
the time, and wisely and surely devised means for supplying them. 
For this reason the Catholic schools of the past were great and 
glorious successes. . They kept up with the march of progress, or 
rather they led the van. They carried on the world’s work. 
They accomplished the mission they set themselves to do. But 
the needs of those bygone times are not our needs. We have a 
different work to do. Why, then, cling to the antiquated instru- 
ments which, though they wrought very well in the past, have 
since been superseded by lighter and better ones? 

It is time that all of our educators were awake to these facts, as 
very many of them already are. It is time that they were seeking a 
remedy. Let not any Catholic stultify himself by such an absurd 
generalization as that education, in the true sense of the word, 
«can be bad for any human being. Heaven never gave us our 
God-like powers to die in the bud. But let us frankly acknowl- 
edge the true state of the case, and let us all strive that the 
education our schools at present offer the daughters of our illit- 
erate poor shall be suited to their needs, so that it may be truly 
called education, and not become a disturbing element in their 
lives rather than a promoter of either material or spiritual hap- 
piness. Being thus squarely face-to-face with the difficulty, let 
us put our heads together in friendly counsel and try to discover 
ways and means for its vanquishment. That discovery will not 
be made at once, nor will it be the achievement of any single 
mind. It will come only after much thought, much experiment, 
much prayer; but it will undoubtedly come at last. That it has 
not done so before in the case of some is to be regretted. We 
must not stubbornly shut our eyes to the truth and refuse to be- 
lieve the plain facts before us. The blunderers who have talked 
about educating poor girls above their station have undoubtedly 
been a very great mortification to those of us who take so much 
pride in calling ourselves progressive; but, nevertheless, like 
many other blunt people, they have done us good if, in trying 
to answer them, we have been led to seek the truth of the 
matter. 

Let us, then, study to give our poor girls, and all our other 
girls as well, not less education but infinitely more; but let us 
endeavor to give them the true thing and nota base and useless 


substitute. 


B. N. TAYLOR. 
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DRENCHED in the carmine and gold of the after-dawn was 
the lake, the garden, the gallery, and Miriam dancing thereon. 
Her thin, rose-colored robe fluttered’ as she danced, her yellow 
hair shone, her dark eyes beamed innocently glad, and her lips 
sang the song of “ White Lilies,” the air of which her brother 
strummed on a banjo as he half-reclined in a hammock. Sud- 
denly Miriam brought herself to a ‘standstill and cried, clasp- 
ing her hands: “Clyffe! I’m that happy I don’t know what 
to do!” 

He looked up at her and smiled, and his fingers, wandering 
among the banjo’s strings, fell to picking the air of “Ben 
Bolt.” 

“Don’t, Clyffe,” Miriam implored. 

“Don’t what?” 

“Don’t play that! I won’t listen to a thing to-day that 
is dreary or sad,” she declared as she seated herself beside her 
brother and slipped her arm through his. “I never thought 
he’d care a bit for me,” she continued dreamily. 

“Neither did I; that is, I never thought about your marry- 
ing at all,” said Clyffe, laying aside the banjo and taking her 
hand in his. ‘ How did it come about, anyhow? I know it was 
not at the dinner-table, and it could not have been in the salon ; 
you danced the entire evening. See here, Miriam! your being 
seventeen yesterday and getting an offer of marriage are not 
reasons for pinching my arm black-and-blue !.” 

“O Clyffe! I thought it was your coat-sleeve,” Miriam ex- 
claimed. “I’m nervous; I want to shout, or something; I was 
pinching to keep the inclination down.” She paused, withdrew 
her arm from his, and said, looking thoughtfully out on the lake: 
“It was after dinner; he and I walked down to the lake and we 
sat under the palm. Clyffe! I never saw anything so beautiful as 
Lake Pontchartrain last evening!” * 

‘‘Unless it be Lake Pontchartrain this morning ?” 

“Unless it be this morning? Yes, it is very beautiful this 
morning,” she agreed, heaving a little sigh of content. 

“What did he say? I'd like to know; for ;my-time will come 
some day,” persisted Clyffe. 


* Evening: in Louisiana any time between noon and midnight. 
VOL. LIIL—I2 
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The quick glance she gave him was penetrating. He was not 
laughing. On the contrary he looked very earnest and serious. 
Then she said, and a flush that was not born of the sun but of 
her heart stole to her face: “You know, Clyffe, I cared for 
him from the first.” 

“But what did you all say?” urged Clyffe, seeing that she 
paused and showed no sign of pursuing her discourse. 

“T did not say much, Clyffe,” she returned earnestly. “I 
could but listen; he knows so much. He has read Homer in 
the original. Clyffe! I want to learn Greek; won’t you help 
me?” 

“What does a girl care for Greek?” ejaculated Clyfte with 
an air of superiority. 

“Queen Mary did, and, and—lots of women! Madame Char- 
leur knows Greek; and I want—” she insisted. ; 

“Well, yes; but he did not propose to you in a Greek 
hexameter, did he ?”’ ; 

Again she looked up at him quickly. He was not laughing, 
but she was halfin doubt of him. “ You’re not laughing at me, 
on your honor, Clyffe?” she asked. 

“Well!” he evaded— “ well, I won’t—on my honor, I won't. 
Now, what did Captain St. Landry say?” 

She again heaved a little sigh of content and answered: “As 
I told you, we were speaking of poetry, and he asked me what 
was my favorite poem. I said I liked ‘The May Queen’ better 
than anything else; but, I said, I was sure that the ‘Iliad’ was 
very pretty.” 

The corners of Clyfte’s mouth twitched, but she did not per- 
ceive the twitching. 

“ And,” she pursued, “he asked me if I did not think the 
May Queen had been very cruel to Robin; and I told hinf I did, 
and that I felt a great deal more for Robin than I did for her, 
for she died and went to heaven, but Robin had to live on and 
suffer.” (Her voice had now sunk to a whisper.) “Then he took 
my hand in his, and he said: ‘Little one, I am an old Robin’; 
and he did not say any more, for now I began to cry; for I 
knew he loved me. Then he put his one poor arm about me, 
Clyffe, and I was very happy.” She had now hidden her face on 
her brother’s shoulder. 

“ We were very happy before St. Landry came along,” he 
said mordsely. ‘See here, sister, if you are going to cry every 
time you think of him, I’m not going to believe much in your 
happiness.” 
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Miriam sprang to her feet and cried, with a joyous laugh: 
“Clyffe, you’re jealous! You'll see as much of me as ever.” 

“Shall I?” he inquired with sarcastic effusion. “But,” he 
continued gravely, “this is going to be a nuisance; he'll want 
to come here every week or sog—and, by the way, when is he 
coming for my .permission ?” 

“He said he would ride over to see you this evening,” she 
returned. 

Clyffe groaned, and asked, ‘“ Have you told grandma yet ?” 

She nodded her head and said, “She is very glad. You are 
going out?” she asked, for he had moved as if to pass to the 
garden. 

“T have to go down to the overseer’s. Oh! I'll not miss the 
captain; I’ll be back in time,” he laughed. 

“You know it is not that, Clyffe,” she said shamefacedly. 
“ Before you go won't you pick out a good book in Greek for 
me to begin with?” 

Clyffe’s wonderment showed strongly in his rounded eyes. 
“Miriam,” he exclaimed, “is your head turned? Why, you 
don’t know as much as the alphabet.” Then he was going on 
to dissuade her from the pursuit of a knowledge of Greek, but, 
seeing her serious, eager look, he said instead: “I can’t begin 
now, but I’ll teach you the alphabet; I'll begin after breakfast.” 

Miriam smiled her thanks, and having said she was going to 
see if grandma was ready for her coffee, went into the house 
humming the air of “ White Lilies,” and Clyffe strode away in the 
direction of the white pavilion where dwelt the overseer. 


PARENTHETICAL., 


How it was that Palmetto Plantation had in so great part 
been preserved to Clyffe Tone, this story has nothing to do. 
Suffice it to say, that he had inherited it directly from his grand- 
father ; that, barring the years spent at a university in Alabama, 
he had lived his life on it happily in the company of his sister. 
When he was a small child Death had been a frequent visitor 
at Palmetto, taking first his father, then his mother, and finally 
the grandfather. After this last event the children had been 
cared for solely by their grandmother. A love for English lit- 
erature and a passion for hunting, together with a succession of 
visitors from the neighboring plantations and from New Orleans, 
kept the youth free of ennui. At the time Miriam and Clyffe 
held the conversation just related, the 26th of March, 1885, the 
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house was full of visitors who had remained over-night after 
Miriam’s name-day /¢¢e, and who would appear at breakfast. 
With them, however, this story does not concern itself. 

Adjoining Palmetto, but five miles distant from the dwel- 
ling, was the plantation cf Captajn Theophile St. Landry, styled 
Idesia, a much smaller property than that of Clyffe Tone. The 
owner had in his very youthful days fought through a great 
war, in which he had not only lost his right arm. but his entire 
estate. With genuine and heroic perseverance he set to work— 
a herculean task in those days—to regain a portion of his estate 
that he might have a home for his mother, the only one left to 
him of his family. His task was but accomplished when the 
mother died. St. Landry, after this, gave himself up to the 
study of the Greek and Latin authors for whom, like his great 
compatriot Viel, he had .an abounding devotion. His love for 
Miriam Tone had been of sudden growth, and budding as it did 
when he was past middle-age, it had fastened its roots deep and 
strong. 


“T never tought you goin’ git married, Marse T’eophile,” 
giggled old Tesis (Theseus), St. Landry’s body-servant, as he 


helped to array his master for the expected visit to Palmetto. 
St. Landry making no remark, he went on: “ Anyways, t’ought 
it might be Miss Colonel Sams; she ain’ quite so gaily like as 
Misse Miriam. Them Sams ain’ no trash neither—” 

“You rascal!” shouted St. Landry, wheeling about. “Do 
you mean to imply that the family I am going to marry into 
are not worthy of the highest respect ?.” 

Tesis rested the hand that held a whisk on his hip, and with 
the other meditatively scratched his white wool. ‘“ Lawd give 
you sense, Marse T’eophile,” he said slowly, peering at St. Lan- 
dry. ‘I ain’ replyin’ ter no one. I ain’ sayin’ nothin’ ’bout 
them Tones! I knowed ’em way back afore you’s born. They’s 
’sponserble people all erlong. I ain’ got nothin’ ’gin ’em. I 
was jes a thinkin’ how crickety things er turnin’ out. They’s 
you an’ Miss Colonel Sams, ain’ nothin’ comin’ out er that; and 
they’s Misse Miriam an’ young Marse Rapides, mighty likely 
couple they is, and they ain’ nothin’ come out of that nei- 
ther—”’ 

“See here, Tesis,” interrupted St. Landry grimly, “ you are 
doing too much thinking and a great deal too much talking. 
Help me on with my coat, and then go see if my horse has been 
brought around.”’ 
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Tesis did in silence all that he had been bid to do, and it 
was not till his master had ridden off to Palmetto that he ut- 
tered in an apostrophe to the surrounding landscape his protest 
against his ill-treatment. ‘I ain’ ussen ter be talk ter that ar 
way,” he.said, with an outward’ wave of his hand. ‘“ He’s own 
father dassen’ do it. Seems no one ain’ got no manners these 
days, an’ fust thing you know old miss up en hebben she ha’nt 
you, axin’ you: ‘ Tesis, what for you lettin’ you Marse T’eophile 
forgit hisself for?’ An’ what Tesis tell her? ’Fore the Lawd, I 
ain’ teachin’ him nothin’ as ain’ misbecomin’ to er genterman. 
’Pears this here gittin’ married jes make him wufless—t’rowin’ 
erway t’ree kervats, a cussin’ he’s own haar, raxelin’ me. Ain’ 
no use talkin’, Tesis, you’s gittin’ too old for this worl’ when 
you ain’ no use for er fam’ly; an’ you bes’ haive the buryin’ 
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over afore the time er the weddin’. 


Clyffe Tone made the interview between himself and the 
captain a short one. According to an honorable custom, it was 
necessary that St. Landry should inform him, the ‘only male 
representative of the family, of his aspirations to the hand of 
Miriam. But Clyffe thought the information should be given and 
received in few words. He was very glad when the meeting was 
over, for, if the truth be told, he found the captain a difficult 
person to converse with. Their tastes were at variance; the one 
was devoted to a Homeric, the other to an English literature, 
and the captain was precluded from the use of a fowling-piece. 
It was mysterious to Clyffe that any woman could be found to 
love this grizzled, one-armed .Antinous, and that of all women 
Miriam, his sister, should be the one. 

“And now I have but to make my excuses for my grand- 
mother,” was his way of ending the interview. ‘She has had to 
keep her room to-day; you know an affair like that of yester- 
day is rather upsetting to a woman verging on to ninety years,” 

The captain hoped that Madame Tone would suffer no per- 
manent ill from the little dissipation of the /éte, and Miriam, 
was she quite well ? 

“ She is never otherwise,” laughed Clyffe. ‘She is down 
under the palm by the lake. Of course you'll take dinner with 
us, captain; it’s very near our dinner hour. Perhaps you'd like 
to bring her to dinner? Miriam gets down there and for- 
gets— ” 

He paused, overcome by the boldness ot his proposition. 
The captain might be very much in love, but the captain was a 
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very magnificent person, arid might not like being sent on er- 
rands; even on such a one. He was straightway reassured, how- 
ever, by a hearty grasp of the hand and a ringing ‘“ Thank 
you, Clyffe; I should like to very much,” as the captain turned 
to seek Miriam, leaving Clyffe to wonder at this display of 
heartiness on the part of one whom he had always considered a 
remarkable specimen of frigidity. ; 


Miriam had gone down to the shade of the palm, carrying 
with her a little bundle of papers containing some simple direc- 
tions for the pronunciation of the Greek alphabet written out for 
her by Clyffe. She had persuaded her brother to keep with her 
the secret of her pursuit of knowledge. “I shall surprise him 
some day,” she had said, the fires of love and ambition glowing 
in her cheeks. She was busily conning the manuscript and 
thinking, almost with tears, that she was very stupid, when the 
captain’s ‘‘ Good evening,” hesitatingly given, caused her to start 
to her feet, and, with a guilty look, to conceal the troublesome 
alphabet in her pocket. Mingled with her confusion was ‘such a 
delight at seeing him that she was speechless, and could but 
extend her hand in welcome. 

“T have just come from your brother,” he said with some 
stiffness. ‘I hope I have not disturbed you.” 

She cast on him a shy look of surprise. So overwhelmingly 
glad was she to see him, so inferior did she feel herself to be to 
him, that not for a moment did she doubt but that he must be 
suse of her joy. Therefore she said nothing to remove the im- 
pression her confusion had made. . 

“Your brother says he is pleased he is to be my brother,” 
St. ,Landry said, after a moment’s pause. 

“Of course he is,” returned Miriam, so prettily and with so 
much earnestness that it set his heart to throbbing. But the kiss 
he gave her cheek was given reverently, not to flutter or alarm 
her; for he knew that the perfume of the rose lasts long, even 
when it is faded; but that this preservation be secured, the petals 
must not be bruised or broken. 

They seated themselves on the rude bench under the palm, 
and hand in hand gazed out on the lake, stealing glances at 
one another, but saying little. They were speaking of a trip he 
proposed to take with her to a Northern lake, when suddenly he 
asked: ‘Miriam, why do you always call me captain? Don't 
you know my name?” 

“Oh! yes,” she replied; she knew it very well. 
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“Let me hear you say it,” he insisted. “Slowly and dis- 
tinctly.” 

“ Theophile.” ; 

This was sweeter to his ears than the tune of ‘‘ White Lilies,” 
and yet he liked to hear that sung by her. 

“ And I know, at least I think I know, what it means,” she 
said, somewhat abashed at her venturing to claim the possession 
of even so little knowledge. 

“What. does it mean, cherie?” he asked, pressing her hand 
to his cheek. 

“A lover of God and man,” she answered solemnly. “I 
found it from the roots in the dictionary.” 

“You went to so much trouble, mignon / Your fingers are 
too dainty to delve among dry roots,” he said caressingly. 

There was something almost wild in the imploring look she 
gave him. ‘Don’t laugh at me,” she cried. “I know so little, 
and it was all for you—” 

“Clang! clang! clang!” the dinner-bell ringing from its tur- 
ret by the house. 

“We are late,” said Miriam guiltily. 

“ And I was sent to fetch you,” said St. Landry, not less so. 


Early in April it was arranged that the wedding of Miriam and 
St. Landry was to take place in the latter part of July. St. Landry .- 
would have had it earlier, but Miriam objected. She objected 
that she might have time to fit herself to be the companion of 
the man who had asked her to be his wife; not, however, giving 
this as her reason. 

St. Landry fretted under the postponement. Idesia was full 
of gloomy remembrance for him; his taste for books had palled 
on him, and he wanted Miriam’s face in the house to drive away 
the gloom, and he would rather hearken to her airiest nothings 
than to the sublimest utterances of Homer. Unconscious of this, 
Miriam worked and tired her brain with unflagging zeal. Daily 
at Mass she stormed Heaven with petitions for her lover and im- 
plorings that she might become a learned woman. And by the 
end of May, considering what she had already accomplished, it 
might be believed that the last would be attained. Clyffe as- 
sisted her prodigiously, inwardly protesting, but always submis- 
sive to her femininity. In time the unaccustomed labor told on 
her. She grew pale and lost much of her plumpness. St. Lan- 
dry believed himself to be the cause of her altering appearance, 
as indeed he was, but not in the way he supposed. The hour 
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of his daily visit to her they spent under the palm by the lake; 
and, not knowing that she passed her days in the house and that 
this, her one meal of fresh air, was what kept health in her, he 
took it into his head that the lake air was miasmatic. After 
this he insisted that they remain within in the sa/on, where the 
air was always heavy with the odor of flowers the grandmother 
loved. Miriam did not object; it was all the same to her wher- 
ever she was, if he were present. 

It was in May that, the overseer falling ill, Clyffe was ob- 
liged to give up his tutorship. “I don’t know what I shall 
do,” Miriam said to him after a week’s despairing plodding 
alone; “I do not seem to get along without you, Clyffe.” 

“Well, what’s the use of it, anyhow?” said Clyffe, some- 
what sadly, as he looked into Miriam’s pale, eager face. “St. 
Landry won’t care for all this study of yours.” 

“Oh! don’t say that, Clyffe,” she implored. 

“ Of course he'll appreciate it when he comes to know,” 
Clyffe hastened to. explain, not heeding much what: he said, 
only speaking to soothe her. “ But, sister, you’re too good 
for him as it is; why not give it all up? You're as white 
as a sheet; next thing you know, you'll be down in bed.” 

She shook her head in dissent, and asked: ‘ Do you think 
Cousin Rapides would be hurt if you were to offer him money 
for teaching me? It would help him, for you know his acad- 
emy brings him very little. Do you think you'll succeed in get- 
ting back any of his property for him?” she added. 

“T’m sure I will. You know the present legislature has de- 
clared off such sales as those by which Rapides’ plantation was. 
appropriated. I’m working hard for him,” answered Clyffe. 

“ And about the lessons? Do you think he'd mind taking 
money from you?” 

“ Put in the right way, I don’t suppose he would. But you 
don’t mean to go to the academy!” Clyffe exclaimed. 

“No, no! He could come here in the evening, after school 
hours—”’ 

“That’s the time St. Landry always comes,” interrupted 
Clyffe. 

“T have thought of that,” she continued, waving aside his 
objection. “I shall ask Captain St. Landry” (she never called 
him Theophile to Clyffe) ‘‘to come in the morning.” 

And so it was that Cyrille Rapides was engaged to teach 
his cousin afternoons, and St. Landry was asked to make 
his visits in the morning. “You will give me my way in this, 
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Theophile,” begged Miriam. ‘I'll tell you some day why I 
ask it.” 

-“T would grant you your will in everything,” he answered 
with a gallantry she thought superb. 

But in his heart St. Landry did not like this change in hours. 
A morning visit must necessarily be shorter than one paid in the 
afternoon; and, attributing the change to matters connected with 
Miriam’s trousseau, he inwardly protested with vehemence against 
woman’s passion for dress. 

One June afternoon business about the fencing of a field took 
St. Landry to Palmetto. Now the approach to Palmetto is on 
rising ground, giving one a fine view of the lake, the palmetto 
grove from which the place gets its name, and in particular of the 
spot where stands the great palm. St. Landry reined up his 
horse to take in the scene, and his eye fell on the bench beneath 
the palm where were sitting Miriam and her cousin, their heads 
bent over a book which Miriam held. He suddenly remember- 
ed what Tesis had said of Miriam and her cousin, but, as 
quickly as it came, he threw the remembrance off, and hoped 
magnanimously that Rapides was going to get his dinner at Pal- 
metto, for the poor devil had not a too luxurious board of his 
own, he thought. 

Had it not been for Tesis, St. Landry would have forgotten 
this incident. _Tesis had become Miriam’s enemy. Since his 
master’s engagement to her Tesis had discovered a great changé 
in his master. He no longer took an interest in that good ser- 
vant’s tales of the past. He had even, on one occasion after a 
return from Palmetto, told Tesis he did not wish to be both-. 
ered about things that were dead and gone; the present fully 
occupied his mind. Tesis was now convinced that his master was 
crazy. ‘Allon ercount of a young misse as ain’ no more sense 
’‘n er hummin’-bu’d!” he grumbled to himself. ‘“ He better er 
married Miss Colonel Sams; she jest he’s age. She never lettin’ 
‘im forget who he’s father is. That young misse ain’ keerin’ for 
‘im, nohow. I jest knows that for a fac’.” 

This last-uttered opinion was confirmed in him when, in one 
of his frequent conversations with his chosen friend, Augustine, 
the butler at Palmetto, he learned that Miriam’s afternoons were 
spent in the company of Rapides. ‘‘That’s a fac’, suh. Jest as 
sure as you name’s Tesis St. Landry, suh,” Augustine insisted 
when Tesis insinuated that he was stretching the truth. 

It was not till Tesis had assured himself by personal obser- 
vation of the truth of this statement, and then only after much 
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communing with himself, that he took it on himself to ask St. 
Landry: ‘How come, Marse T’eophile, you never go visit Misse 
Miriam no more evenin’s ?” 

St. Landry was so accustomed to answering whatever ques- 
tions Tesis put him that he replied before considering: “ Be- 
cause she is engaged at that time.” 

Blinking his eyes, Tesis drew nearer and questioned: “ Does 
you know, Marse T’eophile, how she is engage’? Misse Miriam 
and Marse Rapides mons’ous gaily couple, they is.” 

St. Landry stared at him, then blazed out: ‘“ Confound your 
impudence! What business is it of yours ?” 

Tesis shook with indignation. Here he was, his master’s inter- 
ests alone at heart, and that master addressing him as if he were 
one of the boys in the field. Drawing himself up, he made a 
low bow, and said with overpowering politeness: ‘“ Marse T’eo- 
phile, I axes your pardon, but I’se jest ’bleeged t’ tell you, you 
is gittin’ mons’ous dismannerly.” 

The color rose to St. Landry’s face, and, with a half-laugh, 
he held out his hand and said: “ There, Tesis, that’s all right; 
but for heaven’s sake don’t ask any more questions.” 

Tesis shook his master’s hand gravely, and walked out of the 
room a man conscious of having done his duty. But he had 
Jeft a thorn to rankle in his master’s side. 

The next day St. Landry did not pay his usual morning 
_ Visit to Palmetto, thereby causing Miriam to feel uneasy and un- 
happy. Ashamed of himself for doing so, he did ride over in 
the afternoon, and from the rising ground before the house he 
saw under the palm what he had seen before—Miriam and 
Rapides seated together. 

The servant who came forward to take his horse told him 
that Clyffe, for whom he had asked, had gone to the village. 
““Misse Miriam,” he added gratuitously, “she down yonder at 
the lake: she down there every evenin’, she an’ Marse Rapides.” 

“T’ll not get down, then,” said St. Landry, and turned his 
horse and cantered on the road home. 

He felt depressed and anxious, and it must be granted that, 
from his point of view, he had much to alarm him. As low in 
degree as Miriam held herself in her own way, so in his way 
he held himself. He thought of himself as a man past forty 
who had lost an arm. That he was strikingly handsome did not 
occur to him. It is doubtful, even, if he knew it. Tesis on va- 
rious occasions had let fall much about Miriam in connection 
with Rapides, and St. Landry knew that the time she had given 
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to him she now reserved for the man he had been led to be- 
lieve had been her lover. What he could not reconcile to the 
thought that she regretted Rapides was her evident pleasure at 
being in his (St. Landry’s) company. But of late had this 
pleasure been so evident? Had she not appeared to be wearied 
and listless? Had he but known the cause of her weariness and 
listlessness! And, last of all, he remembered that the very place 
he had wished her to abstain from was.the place she chose to 
meet Rapides, whom he now believed to be her lover. 

St. Landry went on the following morning to Palmetto an 
hour earlier than was his custom. The result of his meditations 
was that he had best come to an understanding with Miriam ; 
that anything was better than the state of doubt he was in. 
Early as he was, he found Miriam waiting for him on the gal- 
lery. The smile of welcome she gave him served to bring out 
in greater relief the general wanness of her appearance, the 
feverish light in her eyes. A phenomenally bright brain, urged 
to it by a loving heart, and pushed on by a merciless teacher 
who rejoiced in the development of a prodigy, had accomplish- 
ed much, but at the expense of Miriam’s health. The night 
before she had broken down whilst attempting a difficult trans- 
lation, and this morning her head ached and her body felt out 
of joint. 

“What was the matter yesterday?” she exclaimed. “Why 
did you not wait? I was coming up to the house when you 
rode away ?” 

Instead of answering her he said gravely: “I asked you not 
to go to the lake in the evening— You are ill and feverish!” he 
broke’ off to exclaim. 

“Only a little headache; it will pass,’ she said carelessly, 
going on to ask in deprecation, “ You are not displeased with 
me, are you? I needed the fresh air.” 

“You know best; and understand, Miriam, although I might 
be displeased with something you did, I could never be dis- 
pleased with you. Awkwardly put, this, mignon, but it is 
meant to be a pretty speech,” he returned with a smile, as he 
moved to enter the hall. 

“Don’t go inside, Theophile,” she entreated, laying her hand 
lightly on his arm to detain him; “it is so much pleasanter 
here on the gallery.” 

“As you please,” he said, and, having placed ‘a chair for her, 
seated himself at a little distance. ‘ 

She had been endeavoring to read when he came, and sstill 
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held her book, the leaves of which she fluttered absently as she 
looked towards him, waiting for him to speak. She was a little 
afraid, for, in spite of his ‘‘ pretty speech,” she believed him to 
be displeased. 

“What is that finely bound novel?” he asked with a smile; 
“ St. Elmo?” 

She reddened and wished she had put the book away before 
he came. “No,” she answered hesitatingly, “it is a Greek trag- 
edy.” 

“May I look at it?” he asked, charmed for the moment at 
the idea of Miriam reading a Greek tragedy. 

She handed him the book, and he read the title aloud: ‘‘‘ Zhe 
Suppliants’ of Aschylus: a translation.” Oh!” he ejaculated 
coldly, “one of your cousin’s books.” 

“No, it is Clyffe’s, though it was Cyrille who recommended 
fEschylus to me,” she replied truthfully, but wishing ardently 
that he would not question her further. She was not yet ready 
to surprise him. 

He opened the parchment-covered volume where a_book- 
mark had been placed. “So you are reading The Suppliants ?”’ 

She nodded her head in assent, and his eyes fell on the pas- 
sage pointed out by the marker: 


‘* Look on the woman’s cause !” 


he read aloud; then stopped, for a moment lost in thought. 
Drawing in his breath, he continued : 


‘** Recall the ancient tale, 
Of one whom thou didst love in time of old.” 


He closed the book hastily and returned it to her. 

For a little while he sat thoughtful, patting the floor softly 
with his foot. Then he turned to her abruptly, and questioned : 
“You and your cousin have always been very intimate ?” 

“He has been the same to me as a brother,” she answered 
warmly. “ He was the first one to row me on the lake—” Miriam 
was now shivering. The fever had changed toachill. “It could 
be better for me to be inside,’ she interrupted herself to say, and 
rising from- her chair, preceded St. Landry to. the great salon, 
where huge pots of plants were ranged against the marble pilas- 
ters, and smirking shepherds and shepherdesses held branches of 
scarlet and of white waxen candles. 

She took up a shawl that lay across the back of a chair and, 
throwing it about her, seated herself and said: ‘‘ Ah, that is more 
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comfortable! And you would rather be in here, wouldn’t you, 
Theophile ? ” 

St. Landry was leaning against a console-table looking absent- 
ly before him when she spoke. He now advanced to where she 
sat, and, resting his arm on the high back of her chair, he 
looked down on her, and asked slowly. ‘Your cousin Visits you 
every evening at the hour you used to permit me to come, does 
he not?” 

She turned half around in her chair the better to look up at 
him and, meeting much of coldness in his glance, could only 
falter, ‘‘ Yes:” 

‘‘God bless you, mignon, for telling me the truth!” he said 
simply, and bearing. hard on the chair. ‘‘ Now,” he went on, 
“tell me another truth. You wished that I should not know of 
his visits?” 

His seriousness, a seriousness that was akin to severity, fright- 
ened her. “No,” she said, speaking rapidly; “I did not mind 
if you knew Cyrille came; I only wished to keep it a secret why 
he came.” 

“You are indeed truthful,’ he returned with bitterness. 

“You are angry with me!” she exclaimed, starting up in her 
chair. 

“ Angry with you? No!” he replied. ‘Do you not know 
the creed we are taught: a woman cannot err? I have always 
found it easy of belief, and I do not know that you have made 
it less so; you will not lie, nor give evasive answers—you are 
honorable.” 

“Theophile, Theophile! what is it?” she cried. ‘Do you 
want to know why Cyrille has been coming here? [ll tell 
you—”’ 

‘‘Spare yourself,’* he interrupted. “I know, and I. would 
rather not hear more from you about it. I am but flesh and 
blood, you see, and further candor might make me forget 
myself.” 

She felt like one who looks down from a great height. He 
knew of her efforts to make herself his equal, and they displeas- 
ed him. “If I had known you would not like it I would have 
acted differently,” she said sadly. 

For a second of time he felt his love giving way. She was 
absurd — worse than childish. Did she suppose he would -be 
pleased with what she had done? ‘“ Miriam,” he said, ‘“ before 
bidding you good-by, let me say, you should have been frankly 
open with me before this. And, cherie, I do with all my heart 
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hope you will be happy. Good-by!” And he took her hand 
and kissed it, and turned and left the room. 

She made no attempt to call.him back; but, her head ach- 
ing, her whole body ill, sat endeavoring to understand how 
dreadfully she must have erred to be so wounded. 


As he rode away from Palmetto to Idesia, St. Landry went 
over the events of the last few months dating:from the hour 
when, under the palm, Miriam had promised to be his wife. A 
confused mind begot a worse confusion, and he could only see that 
without cause he had been recklessly and cruelly trifled with. 
He was a man of deep religious feeling, and he combated the 
red thoughts that assailed him. But in the end the tumult of 
wrath against Rapides that surged in his brain and wrought in 
his heart warned him that he was dangerous. He felt that the 
man should not live; and yet why should he blame Rapides ? 
Was not Rapides’ claim to Miriam a prior one to his? 

The shrill whistle of the AJ//en, the little steamer that plied 
between the lake towns and New Orleans, resolved him. Look- 
ing out through the vista of magnolias, he saw her gilt figure- 
head glittering in the amber light of the afternoon sun as she 
made for Rosaries, the village near by. She would remain at 
the village till sundown, long enough for Tesis to pack his valise 
and for him to see his overseer. Flight from the vicinity of Pal- 
metto was his only safety. How many defeats had he not suf- 
fered in his life, and would God mercifully grant him to preserve 
his honor in this last defeat as he had in all the others ? 


When St. Landry went aboard the Ad/en he was told that 
there was no vacant state-room. ‘A young man from here- 
abouts,” informed the clerk, “has taken the last we had. There 
are two berths in it; you can have the other if you wish.” St. 
Landry hesitated before deciding to take the empty berth. ‘I 
don’t know that I'll need it,” he said. ‘But you'll be on the 
safe side if you take it,” advised the clerk. He took the advice, 
entered his name, and then went to sit at the far end of the 
deck, away from the gay crowd of passengers, most of whom were 
out on a pleasure-trip. 

No case of insomnia, however obstinate, can withstand the 
night air blown gently over Lake Pontchartrain, soft and heavily 
freighted as it is with the odors of ten thousand, thousand flow- 
ers—the rose, the jessamine, the magnolia, the spicy myrtle, and 
the cozing gum of the incense-pine. One by one, in pairs and 
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in little bands, the passengers went down to their berths; and 
then St. Landry, left alone and somnolent, went to the state- 
room he was now glad was partly his. He opened the door 
of the room softly, not to disturb the man within, and, 
having turned up the light, he let his eyes fall carelessly on the 
occupied berth, the curtains of which were undrawn. ; 

He half fell onto a camp-stool standing by, jarring the cabin, 
and the sleeper sighed in his sleep and nestled his curly head 
more comfortably in the hollow of his arm. 

Was the devil given power over him? Was there truth in 
that gloomy dying creed that from all eternity most men are 
foreordained to damnation, and was he one of the _hell-created, 
and had he been brought here to work out his doom? How 
easy it would be!—and the fingers of his hand twitched nervously. 
The window open by the sleeping man’s side—one blow on the 
head, and the body thrust into the purple water to be drawn 
under the steamer’s wheel ! 

How low had he descended that so cowardly a_ thought 
could be born in him! No! let the man awake and defend 
himself. Let him have such advantage as two arms could give 
him over the one that was mighty with hate and frustrated 
love. 

“Rapides! Cyrille Rapides, wake up!” he thundered, rising to 
his feet, his voice not loud but penetrating. 

The sleeper yawned, stretched himself, and swung into a sit- 
ting posture on the side of the berth. ‘It is not day yet,” he 
began; then, seeing who stood before him and not noting the 
scowl that sought to scorch him, he stretched out his hand and 
cried, ‘Why, St. Landry, man! what brings you here?” 

St. Landry flung back the outstretched hand and said—and 
once as he spoke he unconsciously grit his teeth—‘I did not 
come here to find you, but now that I have found you, -you 
must kill me or I shall kill you.” 

Rapides, though the younger man, had the cooler head. He 
was now on his feet, and the tone he took in answering the 
man possessed was low and even. “I see you wish to quarrel,” 
he said; “I shall not second you till I know the reason why I 
should either kill or be killed. What ails you, St. Landry ?” 

“You are a coward and you lie!” retorted St. Landry. “I 
was at Palmetto before taking the boat; she has told me every- 
thing— Not yet; let me finish! No woman’s name is to be 
brought into this business; we have quarrel enough in that I 
have called you a liar and a coward. Men have died for less 
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than that, and I, who have hated the duel, now tell you I think 
it a righteous institution.” 

Still cool and collected, Rapides returned: “I shall fight no 
duel with you, and least of all without a cause. As for your in- 
sult, yaur better self shall teach you to ask my pardon for it. 
* Now, for God’s sake, for the sake of Miriam Tone, be cool, St. 
Landry. What do you mean by no woman’s name _ being 
brought into this?” 

Rapides’ coolness stunned him. “ You,” he stammered, “ who 
have stolen her from me— ” 

“Stop!” interrupted Rapides under his breath; he was hot 
enough now. “You dolt! are you jealous of me?” 

“She did not lie,” cried St. Landry in scorn. .“ And,” he 
continued, “since she has told me you are her lover, I do not 
see what you expect to gain by a lie.” 

“Were you to tell me on your oath that she said that, I 
would not believe you. That you are a disgrace to the uni- 
form you wore, a scoundrel who, having tired of your engage- 
ment, are seeking an escape, no matter how, I can well be- 


lieve— ” 

“That's enough!” broke in St. Landry. He was now at 
white heat, but it was with much courtesy he asked: “ Before 
our little encounter, will you answer two questions ?” 

‘1 will—if I see fit.” 

“Is it not true,” interrogated St. Landry, his tone suave, 
“that for weeks past your evenings have been spent at Pal- 
metto ?” 

As it were in a flash, the state of the case was revealed to 
Rapides. ‘St. Landry,” he exclaimed, “I see it all; let me 
make it as clear to you!” And, as concisely as it could be 
told, he related the story of Miriam’s lessons and why they had 
been pursued. As this was told a thousand and one _ incidents, 
unheeded at the time they. happened, were remembered by St. 
Landry, and confirmed to him the truth of Rapides’ narration. 
“You are convinced, are you not?” asked Rapides when he 
had ended. 

“T am,” was all St. Landry could find to say, in his con- 
fusion. 

The two men were now seated—St. Landry on the camp- 
stool, Rapides on the berth. 

“What did you mean by saying that my cousin—I cannot 
repeat it, you remember - your accusation?” questioned the 


latter. 
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“ Rapides,” returned St. Landry, “I have played the part of 
a second-rate Othello, and Tesis, my body-servant, has been my 
Iago.” Then he, told how he had misjudged and misconceived, 
and he did not spare himself. 

“ Miriam has: been made very unhappy,” said Rapides, when 
the other paused. “You had better return to Palmetto as 
quickly as you can and right the wrong you have done. If you 
take the train at New Orleans to-morrow morning, you can be 
with her by five to-morrow evening. Now you had better turn 
in and see if you cannot get some sleep. By the way,” he 
added cheerfully, “congratulate me: through Clyffe Tone’s ex- 
ertions, more than mine, I am getting back a big slice of Ra- 
pides. plantation. It is business connected with this that takes 
me to New Orleans.” ; 

“Congratulate you! With all. my heart, and thank God I 
met you!” returned St. Landry reverently. ‘Before we turn in, 
however, let me fulfil your prophecy by begging your pardon—” 

“That’s all right,” interrupted Rapides; adding, ‘“‘I wish you 
a good night’s rest.”’ : 


Miriam had a bad night, of it. She was feverish, and Clyffe 
feared that she was going to be very ill. The doctor when 
called in said otherwise. ‘She has been poring over her books 
too much and too long. Give her plenty of fresh air, and she 
will be all right in a week,” was his dictum. 

She told Clyffe nothing of what had taken place in the 
salon. She had no doubt but that St. Landry’s farewell was 
final, and in justice to him she endeavored to feel that he had 
cause to be wroth with her. She would put him out of her 
heart after awhile; then she would tell Clyffe, not before. One 
thing was sure: she was not given to sentimentality, and she 
would not pine. 

Late in the afternoon they wheeled the lounge on which she 
reclined, wrapped in a muslin robe, on to the gallery looking 
out on the lake. “Do you remember the morning I played on 
the banjo, and you danced and sang?” asked Clyffe, who was 
seated by her side. “You have given up all that. I wish, 
Miriam, you’d put aside your books. I’m sure St. Landry cares 
more for you than for anything you can gain from them. Come, 
what do you say ?” 

“‘I suppose,” she answered dreamily: then rousing herself, 
“Tm so glad you succeeded about Cyrille’s property! Do you 
know that there is a strophe in Zhe Suppliants I learned by 
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heart, because it reminded me of what you have done for him ? 
Listen !” 


‘“‘ Friend to the stranger wholly faithful found; 
Desert not thou the poor, 
Driven from their homes by godless violence,” 


she quoted, and then was silent, thinking of St. Landry’s evident 
impatience yesterday with this very volume of AZschuylus. Her 
eyes were closed, and she was silent for so long that Clyffe 
thought she slept, and stole away about some’ concerns of the 
plantation. 

The beat of a horse’s hoofs on the ascending drive to the 
house caused her to open her eyes, and she saw through a rift 
in the cassias and myrtle that lined the road that it was St. 
Landry who was approaching. Her first impulse was to run to 
meet him. Feminine reticence told her to remain, and feminine 
propriety threw a silken shawl about her, and smoothed her yel- 
low hair, and put her in a sitting posture on the lounge. 

He flung the horse’s reins to a servant who had been loung- 
ing in the shade of a myrtle, ran up the gallery steps, and 
walked rapidly to where she sat. 

“Miriam,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I have come to cry jpeccavi, to 
entreat your pardon, for I have sinned against you greatly.” 

She waved her hand to a chair which he did not take, and 
said, as if this were but a continuation of the scene of yester- 
day: ‘“‘I do not understand. I have tried to make it out why 
you should be so angry. I learned that you might not find me 
altogether unlearned. It is true, though, I got to love study for 
itself, and Clyffe and Cyrille were very patient with me.” 

He hated himself for the jealous twinge this praise of her 
teachers gave him. He had not been patient. ‘“ Miriam,” he 
said, ‘‘I knew nothing yesterday of the lessons given you by 
Rapides.” 

“Then what was it?” she asked, with a surprised look, 

A strained look on his face, he told how he had wronged 
her. ‘“‘ May I hope for forgiveness?” he pleaded, his tale con- 
cluded, even to the telling of his meeting Rapides on the 
Allen. 

As she listened without interruption to his confession her face 
had at first expressed wonder, but as he progressed it gradually 
assumed an expression that told of nothing but that she patient- 
ly waited for his narration to come to a close. And now, in re- 
sponse to his question, she said: ‘‘ Of course I forgive you, though 
I cannot understand how you could think me so contemptible.” 
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“And you will forget it all?” he entreated. 

“It is very soon to ask me to forget it all,” she replied, draw- 
ing her shawl about her. 

“Miriam! cherie /” he implored; ‘there is no true forgiveness 
without a forgetting. Are not things to be with us as they were 
before?” 

“If you mean” she returned coldly, ‘am I not to be your 
wife—” She stopped abruptly, continuing in a suppressed voice: 
“Yesterday, when you came to me, I was a girl? I have grown 
old since then. You shall never make me suffer so again. No; 
I cannot be your wife.” 

He caught his breath and leaned for support against the pi- 
laster of a doorway. 

“Miriam,” he cried, his voice broken, “ you do not mean to 
break my heart?” 

“You must not think I do not spare you because, yesterday, 
you had no thought of sparing me—” 

“T gave you up because I thought you would be happier 
without me. Yesterday I did not spare myself,” he interrupted, 
driven to defend himself. 

She thought for a moment over what he had said, and then 
went on: ‘‘ You are right. You intended to spare me, and you 
were pitiless to yourself. But I cannot expose myself to a repe- 
tition of such mercy.” 

“Do you think that could happen again?” he exclaimed bit- 
terly. 

She felt a return of the swimming in her head, and she made 
haste to say: “ You must leave me now. I have not been well. 
I cannot bear this any longer.” : 

“ Miriam,” he asked, “ before I go, can you give me no hope? 
I have no right to look for happiness, chertze—I who would now 
be a murderer but for the mercy of the good God; but, cherie, 
I long to be happy—have you no word for me?” 

“If I should ever have, I shall send for you,” she answered, 
not trusting herself to look up. ‘ But go now.” 

He caught his one arm about her, and before she could re- 
sist he had kissed her cheek, and had left her. And having en- 
tered the house, she looked out through the venetian blinds to 
see him ride away. 


The broad leaves of the palm had turned from a deep, cool 
green to a rich gold; the petals of the magnolia to a color that 
was russet in the shade and a fiery crimson in the sun; the sum- 
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mer roses were departing and the winter roses returning, and still 
Miriam had sent no manner of word to St. Landry. She had 
told Clyffe nothing but that she had concluded not to marry, al- 
though he pestered her with questions. Cyrille Rapides had in- 
terceded for St. Landry; the curé at Rosaries did not approve 
of the course she was pursuing; yet she persisted on her way, 
though she found it toilsome. If St. Landry came again, per- 
haps she would listen to him, she thought. But St. Landry did 
not come, and she began to feel that in reality all was over be- 
tween them. Then she began to pray earnestly to Heaven that 
he would return to Palmetto. 

One afternoon late in December Miriam went down to the seat 
under the palm, her first visit to it since the lessons Rapides had 
given her were broken off. She did not remain long, for the place 
brought up:sad memories. As she turned to go home her eyes 
strayed to the palmetto grove, and she saw St. Landry standing 
under one of the trees. He took off his hat, but the only sign of 
recognition she gave was a little start of surprise. That evening 
Tesis brought her a note from his master. She opened it and 
read : 

“T found that you never came to the palm, and for the 
sake of old times I have gone there very often. I shall not 
offend again.—SrT. L.” 

“There is no answer,’ she said to Tesis, and then went in 
and cried over the note, That evening at dinner she complained 
to Clyffe of the palm. She found it unsightly and declared 
that it should be cut down. Clyffe replied that he thought 
otherwise. 

For a week after this event she kept herself indoors, pretend- 
ing to think it possible she might meet St. Landry anywhere 
within the bounds of Palmetto. At the end of the week she 
called to mind that, considering Palmetto was a property of some 
seven square miles, she was not exercising common sense in so 
rigidly housing herself. ‘“ Clyffe!’’ she announced one morning 
after breakfast, “I am going out for a stroll.” Clyffe nodded 
his head, not knowing why this should be communicated to 
him. He would have wondered the more had he known that 
Miriam’s stroll would but take her to the palmetto grove. 


As she entered the grove she drew in with long breaths 
the scented air. Standing still she looked about, then ad- 
vanced to one of the trees and touched it gently. ‘This is his 
tree,” she thought; “for from here he could best see the palm— 
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Oh!” she cried in sudden alarm at seeing something black in 
the grass at her feet. Stooping cautiously, she picked it up. 
It was a man’s soft felt hat. Immediately upon this she heard 
a footstep advancing towards her from behind. Bending over, 
she crushed the hat to her bosom, her face white and red by 
turns. 

“May I have my hat?” asked St. Landry’s voice. 

She turned about slowly, still bending over, and, with one 
hand pressing her bosom, handed him the hat. “I did not 
know that you were here,” she denied eagerly in a voice that 
was almost a whisper. 

“ Are you displeased to find me here?” he asked. 

She hesitated so long that he thought she would never an- 
swer, and was about to repeat his question, when she faltered, 
“No.” 

“T wrote you that I would never offend again, ” he said. 
“You see I have kept my word.” 

She looked up quickly, and before her tace again fell he 
saw that she was smiling, though there were tears in her eyes. 

She let him take her hand, and he whispered, “ Cherie, am 
I forgiven? My penance has been long.” 

She bent her head persistently, and he pursued, ‘ Every- 
thing is over and forgotten, cherie? ” 

Miriam withdrew her hand slowly, looked up as if about to 
speak, hesitated, then turned and walked away. 

He stood staring after her, and the cool wind that had come 
up from over the lake stirred strongly among the palmettos. 


FELIX GARNETT. 








JOHN BOYLE O'REILLY. 


JOHN BOYLE O’REILLY.*. 

A RARE quality in this book, and one which proves the au- 
thor’s fitness for the office of biographer, is his absolute subor- 
dination of himself to his theme. The biography becomes, 
wherever possible, autobiography. Facts have the light of a 
lucid style upon them. The story has the reader’s undistracted 
first thought. That it is well told is his pleasant after thought. 

In the circumstances under which he was compelled to write 
it was hardly to be expected that Mr. Roche should have made 
the most of his knowledge of the life and work of the lamented 

‘dead. Succeeding to O’Reilly’s editorship of Zhe Pilot, these 
pages were written, to quote from his modest preface, ‘in the 
scant leisure of a busy life, made doubly so by the loss which 
called them forth.” He wrote in the bondage of contract, date, 
and space, and with an embarrassing riches of material. More- 
over, he was still too near his subject. 

“The picture,” he says again, ‘has not been over-colored by 
the hand of friendship.”” Rather has Mr. Roche carried artistic 
reserve too far. His conscientious effort to resist the fascination 
of his theme makes him at times constrained. 

Still, in all essentials, John Boyle O’Reilly is faithfully de- 
picted ; and none can trace the story of his short and crowded 
life to its pathetic close without re-echoing the words of Cardinal 
Gibbons at the announcement of his death: “A loss to the 
country, a loss to the, church, a loss to humanity.” 

John Boyle O’Reilly was a man with a Providential mission, 
whose scope is described by the words just quoted. He was born, 
as Thomas Wentworth Higginson well expressed it, to be interpre- 
ter and reconciler of race to race and of class to class. He came 
to America to do a special work in the levelling of the mountains 
of racial and religious prejudice; in the filling up of the valleys 
of abjection and abasement into which, at least in New England, 
the people of his own faith and race were plunged; and in hew- 
ing straight ways whereon the erstwhile despised Irish Catholic 
might advance even to worldly distinction without compromising 


* Life of Fohn Boyle O'Reilly. By James Jeffrey Roche. Together with his complete 
Poems and Speeches, edited by Mrs. John Boyle O'Reilly. Introduction by his Eminence 
James Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Baltimore, New York: Cassell Publishing Com- 


pany. 
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the honor of his faith or ancestry. From this point of view we 
will consider the story of his life; touching on the romantic vi- © 
cissitudes of his youth only for their value as a preparation for 
his life-work. 

John Boyle O’Reilly wrought out his mission unconsciously. 
This simple and self-distrustful man would have been the last to 
dream of himself as a man with a mission. His master-passion 
was Ireland. The man and his life-long conscious purpose are 
here, in this brief passage from his “Statues in the Block”—a 
passage, by the way, not excelled for strength and beauty by 
anything else he has written: 


‘* My Land! I see thee in the marble, bowed 
Before thy tyrant, bound at foot and wrist— 
Thy garments rent—thy wounded shoulder bare— 
Thy chained hand raised to ward the cruel blow— 
My poor love round thee scarf-like, weak to hide 
And powerless to shield thee—but a boy 
I wound it round thee, dearest, and a man 
I drew it close and kissed thee—mother, wife! 
For thee the past and future days; for thee 
The will to trample wrong and strike for slaves ; 
For thee the hope that ere mine arm be weak 
And ere my heart be dry may close the strife 
In which thy colors shall be borne through fire, 
And all thy griefs washed out in manly blood— 
And I shall see thee crowned and bound with love, 
Thy strong sons round thee guarding thee. O star 
That lightens desolation, o’er her beam, 
Nor let the shadow of the pillar sink 
Too deep within her, till the dawn is red 
Of that white noon when men shall call her Queen !” 


Love of his own land must have a glorious growth in the 
soul of his ideal patriot. 


‘* Love of thee holds in it hate of wrong 
And shapes the hope that moulds humanity.” 


So it was with him. His broad humanity was the hospitable 
banyan-tree, developed from the plant of patriotism which 
grows in Irish soil indivisible from religion, “a plant of double 


root.” 
In sight of Dowth Castle, Drogheda, Ireland, where John Boyle 


O’Reilly was born on June 28, 1844, rises the Hill of Tara, 
scene of Ireland’s ancient national and religious glories. Close 
beside it runs the river Boyne, name reminiscent of national and 
religious humiliation. 
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Dowth Castle, dating back to the days of the English Pale, 
is hot so well known by its nineteenth century name, the Net- 
terville Institution, so called for the nobleman who owned it in 
the beginning of the century, and, dying, devoted it and a por- 
tion of its lands to charitable and educational uses. A National 
school was built on its grounds, of which William David O'Reilly, 
the poet's father, was head-master for thirty-five years. 

On his father’s side young O’Reilly traced his ancestry back 
for a thousand years, through the soldierly and chivalrous 
O’Reillys of Cavan. This noble stock gave also to the New 
World Count Alexander O'Reilly, governor of Louisiana under 
the restored Spanish domination, the friend of prisoners and 
implacable foe of the slave-trade. His mother, Eliza Boyle, 
a woman of strong character, cultivated mind, and much _ per- 
sonal beauty, was a near relative of Colonel John Allen, who 
distinguished himself in the French wars under Napoleon. 

Amid this historic environment, and with these family tradi- 
tions, the boy lived until he had passed, not his eleventh year, 
as his biography states, but only his ninth, as the author was 
informed in a letter from O’Reilly’s sister, received too late 
for use, 

“He had to kneel on a chair to sign his indentures,” she 
writes, describing the day he left home to enter the printing- 
office of the Drogheda Argus as apprentice. Writes his biogra- 
pher: 


“The circumstances under which he was induced to begin 
the struggle of life at such a tender age were these: His brother 
William, two and a half years his senior, had been bound as an 
apprentice in the Argus establishment. He was a delicate youth, 
and after six months’ service was obliged by ill-health to give 
up his place. John, then a fine, manly little fellow, hearing his 
mother lament the loss of the premium, which amounted to fifty 
pounds, offered to take his brother’s place, and the offer was 
ultimately accepted.” 


“There can be few reminiscences of a childhood so patheti- 
cally brief. He tells himself of his dearest childish possession, 
“the little, brown, fat dog who wore the hair off his back with 
lying on it to play with the big dogs or with me.” 

“His smile was irresistible,” writes his sister, “but I think 
his greatest charm was in his manner. From earliest childhood 
he was a favorite with everybody, and yet the wildest boy in 
Dowth. If any mischievous act was committed in the neighbor- 
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hood John was blamed, yet everybody loved him and would hide 
him from my father when in disgrace.” 

He was, nevertheless, a steady and omnivorous reader, and a 
constant verse-maker. His first completed effort, written at the 
age of eleven, was a grateful little elegy on Frederick Lucas, the 
pioneer English Catholic Home-Ruler. 

All through his life O’Reilly cherished the tenderest thought 
of the pious mother from whose loving care he so early: drifted. 
She died while he was still in Australia, her life shortened by 
her anxieties for her best-loved son. We find his mother’s mem- 
ory often in his poems; never more sweetly than in one on 
the name of “ Mary”: / 


‘Sweet word ,of dual meaning; one of grace, 
And born of our kind advocate above; 
And one by memory linked to that dear face 
That blessed my childhood with its mother-love, 


‘*And taught me first the simple prayer, ‘To thee, 
Poor banished sons of Eve, we send our cries.’ 
Through mist of years those words recall to me 
A childish face upturned to loving eyes.” 


From his fifteenth to his nineteenth year young O'Reilly was 
employed, first as type-setter, later as reporter, on the Guardian, 
of Preston, England, making his home with an aunt, Mrs. Wat- 
kinson, the beloved ‘“‘ Aunt Crissy” of his letters from America. 
Here in this quiet old English Catholic town the soldier blood in 
him began stirring. The iron of his country’s wrongs had en- 
tered his soul. Like most of the young patriots of his time, he 
would have no half-measures. He dreamed of a great uprising 
which would make Ireland a republic. 

When recalled home in 1863 he became a Fenian, enlisted 
in the Tenth Hussars, and bent all his energies to the spreading 
of republican principles in the British army. 

An indefensible act from the moral standpoint? Yes; but be- 
fore passing capital sentence consider the state of Ireland in 
1863. ‘She was a drugged, poisoned, stupefied body,” said 
O’Reilly to the writer of this review; “and the Fenian move- 
ment was the beating of it to waken it out of the fast-settling 
torpor of death.” The English policy of endeavoring to com- 
bine religious freedom and national slavery had developed “ the 
Castle-priest”” and his unconcealed hostility to Irish national as- 
pirations. Often he was a model of piety and sincerity in his 
own fashion; with the martyr-spirit ready to leap in flame from 
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his death-wound. But Ireland’s world-wide apostolate, even 
though it had to be furthered by submission to English rule, 
and not her petty national possibilities was his dream, There 
was many a “ Monsignor McGrudder” in Ireland in John Boyle 
O’Reilly’s young manhood; and if he was far outnumbered by 
priests like ‘“ Father Phil,’ at least the hot-blooded young 
patriots, conscious for the time being only of the bit and curb, 
had not learned that such priests loved Ireland as truly, if more 
wisely, than themselves. O'Reilly learned it, as he testifies in 
his “ Priests of Ireland” in 1873. But he learned it by bitter 
experience. 

“T never knew what it all meant till I found myself in pris- 
n,” he said in later years. “They only said to us: ‘Come, 
boys; it may be prison or death, but it’s for Ireland’—and we 
came” 

As his biographer truly says: 


“One does not weigh dangerous consequences against gener- 
ous impulses at nineteen years of age. No more does he in- 
quire with minute casuistry into the exact moral values of the 


deed.” 


O’Reilly frankly admitted the errors and blunders of Fenian- 
ism. Early in his American careef, and strongly and steadfastly 
through the whole course of it, he raised his voice against secret 
societies. The most obstinate “Invincibles” of them all heard 
his words with respect. He knew whereof he spoke; his patriot- 
ism had borne the supreme test; and, however little to their 
faith or taste the policy of constitutional agitation which 
O’Reilly heartily adopted at the inception of the Home-Rule 
movement in 1873, they knew he urged it from a sincere heart. 

But of the young Fenian in the British army: 


“ The magnetism of the boyish soldier,” writes his biographer, 
“won more converts to treason than his fervid eloquence. Even 
the uncompromising loyalty and Protestantism of an Orangeman 
frgn the ‘black North’ succumbed to his fascination, and did 
not recover from the spell until the Fenian malgré lui found 
himself a life convict and wondered how it had come about.” 


“You've ruined the finest regiment in the service,” was 
Colonel Valentine Baker’s testimony to the thoroughness of 
O’Reilly’s work when finally,, through the inevitable informer, 
the latter was discovered and arrested. 

After a rather farcical trial, on July 9, 1866, sentence of death 
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was passed on all the military prisoners. The same day it was 
commuted in the case of O’Reilly and four others to life im- 
prisonment. Subsequently, through the efforts of Lord Odo 
Russell, O’Reilly’s sentence was further commuted to twenty 
years’ penal servitude. We will not follow him through his va- 
rious English prisons—Arbor Hill, where Robert Emmet had 
been before him ; Mountjoy ; Pentonville; Millbank, where he had 
his six months’ solitary confinement; Dartmoor, where the mid- 
summer task was the pounding of putrefying bones, the refuse of 
the prison, in a shed on the brink of the prison cesspool, and 
where the men were in such state of semi-starvation that they 
would eat anything that a dog would eat. 

Fac-simile pages of some of his letters to his family from 
prison are given in the life. While awaiting sentence in Arbor 
Hill he wrote: 


“Not a word yet—not even a hint of what my doom is to - 
be; but whatever it may be I’m perfectly content. God’s will 
be done. It has done me good to be in prison; there is more 
to be learned in a solitary cell than any other place in the 
world—a true knowledge of one’s self.” 


' Never pileve foe me, 1 beg of you. God knows I’d be 
only too happy to die for the cause of my country. Pray for 
us all; we are all brothers who are suffering.” 


After the life-sentence: 


“TI wrote these slips before I knew my fate, and I have 
nothing more to say, only God's holy will be done! If I only 
knew that you would not grieve for me I’d be perfectly happy 
and content. My own dear onés, you will not be ashamed of 
me at any rate; you all love the. cause I suffer for as well as 
' I, and when you pray for me pray also for the brave, true- 
hearted Irishmen who are with me. Men who do not under- 
stand our motives may call us foolish or mad, but every true 
Irish heart knows our feelings and will not forget us. Don’t 
come here to bid me good-by through the gate. I could never 
forget that. I'll bid you all good-by in a letter. 

“God bless you! JOHN.” 


O'Reilly had made up his mind to do his utmost to pre- 
serve the health of mind and body through the term of his im- 
prisonment. 


“Some people would call it strange”—we quote from a 
MS. of O’Reilly’s printed for. the first time in this volume— 
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“that I should still regard that cell—~in which I spent nearly a 
year of solitary confinement—with affection ; but it is true. Man 
is a domestic animal, and to a prisoner with ‘20 years’ on his 
door the cell is Home. I look back with fond regard to a 
great many cells and a great many prisons in England and 
Australia, which are associated to my mind in a way not to be 
wholly understood by any one but myself.” 


He bore the term of solitary confinement—a punishment 
which has unhinged many strong minds—wonderfully well. 


“He found solace,” writes his biographer, “in his thoughts 
and in the pages of Zhe /mitation of Christ, which he was al- 
lowed to read; but he endured many hours of the keenest an- 
guish. At times his mind was abnormally-active; he felt an 
exaltation of the soul such as an anchorite knows; he had 
ecstatic visions.” 


But sometimes the vigorous physical nature of the man— 
and he was only twenty-three—asserted itself. He made three 
successive attempts to escape, each ending in recapture and the 
punishment cell. 

O’Reilly was one of the sixty-three political prisoners on the 
ship Hougoumont, which sailed for the penal-settlement of West 
Australia November 23, 1867. It carried also 320 criminal con- 
victs. “A convict ship,” wrote O’Reilly, describing the voy- 
age, “is a floating hell.” Its horrors were mitigated for him, 
however, by the kindness of the ship’s chaplain, Father De- 
laney. Arrived at the penal settlement he found another friend 
in the person of Father Lynch, Catholic chaplain of Free- 
mantle prison, who had him detailed as assistant in the li- 
brary, and finally it was a +Catholic priest, Father Patrick 
McCabe, who planned and helped his escape from the con- 
vict settlement of Bunbury, a little more than a year later. 

Of his year in Bunbury his biographer writes: 


“Among the criminals with whom he was forced to associ- 
ate were some of the most degraded of human kind—murder- 
ers, burglars, sinners of every grade and color of vice., They 
were the poison flower of civilization’s corruption, more depraved 
than the savage, as they were able to misuse the advantages of 
superior knowledge. They were the overflow of society’s cess- 
pool, the irreclaimable victims of sin—too often the wretched 
fruits of heredity or environment. Happily for the young, gen- 
erous, clean-minded rebel, who had been doomed to herd with 
this prison scum, God had given him the instincts of pure hu- 
manity ; and ill-fortune,.instead of blighting, had nourished their 
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growth. He looked upon his fellow-sufferers with eyes of mercy, 
seeing how many of them were the victims, directly or indirect- 
ly, of cruel, selfish social conditions. In the Australian bush he 
saw humanity in two naked aspects: the savage, utterly ignor- 
ant of civilized virtues as of civilized vices; and the white con- 
vict, stripped of all social hypocrisies, revealing the worst traits 
of depraved humanity. Both were ‘naked and not ashamed.’ 
For the savages, so-called, he entertained a sincere and abiding 
admiration. ‘Why,’ he said, years afterwards, ‘I found that 
those creatures were men and women, just like the rest of us; 
the difference between those poor black boys and the men of 
the Somerset Club was only external. I have good friends 
among those Australian savages to-day, that I would be as 
glad to meet as any man I know.” 


The date of his escape from Bunbury is February ‘18, 1860. 
He was taken up by a Yankee whaler, the Gazelle, of New 
Bedford, Mass., Captain David. R. Gifford commanding, Henry 
C. Hathaway third mate. Here it is well to advert to a slander 
which, writes Mr. Roche, “in keeping with its character, did not 
find voice until the subject of it was dead’”—namely, that 
O’Reilly had broken his “ parole” in escaping from the penal 
settlement. This slander may have had its root in the reference 
of Sir William Vernon Harcourt to O’Reilly’s escape as the 
crime of prison-breach in the House of Commons in the win- 
ter of 1885, when amnesty was asked (without O'Reilly's 
knowledge, be it said) for O’Reilly and James Stephens. When 
O’Reilly learned of the inclusion of his name in the petition 
he promptly cabled: “ Kindly withdraw my name.” 

After his death the London Zimes revived the cry of convict 
and prison-breach. Searching inquiry, continues his biographer, 
has failed to discover any one willing to stand sponsor to the 
lie of broken parole. Its prompt refutation came from Captain 
Henry C. Hathaway, now of New Bedford, Mass., and the Rev. 
Patrick McCabe, now of Waseca, Minn., both of whom were 
parties to his escape. Writes Father McCabe: 


“ ST. MARY, WASECA COUNTY, MINN., 
; “ November 19, 1890. 


“My DEAR MR, ROCHE: 

“T have your letter of the 6th inst. Absence trom home pre- 
vented an earlier reply. John Boyle O'Reilly never broke his 
parole, ever having one to break. From the day that he land- 
ed from the convict ship Hougoumont, in Freemantle, up to the 
day of his escape from Bunbury, he had been under strict sur- 
veillance, and was looked upon as a- very dangerous man and 
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treated as such. No man living knows this better than I do, 
Silence the vile wretch that dares to slander the name of our 
dear departed friend, and you will have my blessing. 


“Yours sincerely, P. MCCABE.” 


O’Reilly landed in Philadelphia November 23, 1869, and on 
the same day presented himself before the United States Dis- 
trict Court and took out his first papers of naturalization. In 
the summer of 1870 we find him settled in Boston, employed 
by Mr. Patrick Donahoe, founder and proprietor of Zhe Pilot, 
as editor of that newspaper. Six years later, when through 
blameless financial misfortunes Zhe Pilot passed out- of Mr. 
Donahoe’s hands, O’Reilly bought a one-fourth interest in it; 
the Most Rev. John J. Williams, Archbishop of Boston, purchas- 
ing the rest. The new proprietors assumed the debt of $73,000 
due to poor depositors in Mr. Donahoe’s bank at the time of 
his failure, and paid it out of the profits of Zhe Pilot in ten an- 
nual instalments. 

In entering into association with Archbishop Williams in the 
management of Zhe Pilot O’Reilly said to him: “I will con- 
duct Zhe Pilot as becomes an Irishman, a Catholic, and a gen- 
tleman. And,” said the archbishop, after death had severed 
their fourteen years’ association, ‘he kept his word.” 

With his work as a journalist John Boyle O’Reilly began his 
Providential mission. Twenty-one years ago the position of 
Catholics in New England was far other than it is to-day. 
They were strong in numbers. The splendid vitality of their 
faith was manifest in its powers of endurance; but in wealth, in- 
fluence, and independence of spirit they were woefully behind the 
Catholics of other long-settled sections of the country. There 
was reason for this. The immigration to Boston from Ireland, 
whose beginnings antedate the present century, drew largely 
from the most oppressed districts. The immigrants who fled from 
landlord tyranny and Protestant intolerance at home found a 
vigorous transplant of the arrogant Anglo-Saxon political feeling 
to the “mere Irish” and a grim and dominant Puritanism await- 
ing them on the new shores. 

' Notwithstanding Matignon and Cheverus, and the Protestant 
Governor Sullivan, Catholic and Irish were, from the outset, 
simply interchangeable terms—and terms of odium both—in the 
popular New England mind. In vain the bond of a common 
language. In vain the Irishman’s prompt and affectionate ac- 
ceptance of the duties pf American citizenship. To but slight 
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softening of prejudice even his sacrifice of blood and life on 
every battle-field in the Civil War, in proof of the sincerity of 
his political profession of faith, He and his were still hounded as 
a class inferior and apart. They were almost unknown in the 
social and literary life of New England. Their pathetic sacrifices 
for their kin beyond the sea, their interest in the political for- 
tunes of the Old Land, were jests and by-words. Their religion 
was the superstition of the ignorant, vulgar, and pusillanimous; 
or, at best, motive for jealous suspicion of divided political, al- 
legiance and threatened “foreign” domination. Their children 
suffered petty persecutions in the public schools. The stage and 
the press faithfully reflected the ruling popular sentiment in their 
caricatures of the Catholic Irishman. 

Naturally, in an atmosphere so closely resembling that of the 
land of bondage, the New England Catholics, as a community, 
developed marked characteristics of reserve, caution, and slight 
self-esteem. 

It is true that while the church was poor and weak, and dis- 
tinctively allied with the foreign element, it attracted many con- 
verts from old New England families of wealth, position, and in- 
tellectual prominence. These accessions, however, had no very 
perceptible influence on the fortunes of the body Catholic. The 
bond of unity of faith can co-exist with marvellous divergences 
on all other points; and the convert, who had neither racial nor 
social sympathies with the mass of his fellow-religionists, was 
hardly fitted to be interpreter and reconciler between them and 
the dominant class, with whom, in all but religion, his heart was. 

What the despised “ foreign” element needed was a lay leader, 
of one blood as well as of one faith with themselves. Catholic 
and Irish, he had also to embody in his own person, so bril- 
liantly that the dullest or most unwilling eyes must see them, 
those qualities which the Protestant Anglo-American had _ hereto- 
fore most prized as the visible sign of his own superiority. He 
came in the person of John Boyle O'Reilly. 

There was many a riper scholar, many a better lay theologian,,. 
among the Catholics of the United States, but lacking the natural 
gifts and the providential training which made O’Reilly the great 
educative influence which he became among _ Irish-Americans 
and all other Americans. It is ill to underrate the natural 
man. O’Reilly was gifted with rare beauty and personal mag- 
netism. The rough experience of barracks, prison, and convict 
colony had not impaired the courtly manners which were his in- 
heritance. He was naturally brave, modest, and tactful. Suffer- 
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ing had made him patient, sympathetic, and magnanimous. He 
was a pleasing speaker, a promising journalist. A true poet, he 
came in time to have part with Bret Harte and Joaquin Miller 
and John Hay in that literary movement which Mr. Roche hap- 
pily calls ‘the renaissance of natural poetry.” 

He made this grand equipment effective, first by his loyal 

identification of himself with everything pertaining to his own race 
and faith. He preached to the first colored class-orator of Har- 
vard in 1890 only what he practised in his own person in 1870, 
for in many ways the Irish Catholics in New England. were at 
that time subjects of an ostracism hardly less galling than that 
which chafes the self-respecting negro to-day. ‘“ There are digni- 
ty and power in his hands,” wrote John Boyle O'Reilly of Cle- 
ment Garnett Morgan, “if he be true to himself, which consists 
in being true to his people. Let no weak nerve draw him for 
an instant from their loving association. Their virtues are his 
own; let him labor to reduce their faults). The Anglo-Saxon 
will accept him only when he has proved his strength in the 
mass.” This was the spirit in which his presence appealed to 
Boston, and. his words to the great constituency which he reach- 
ed every week through Zhe Pilot. The founder of Zhe Pilot 
had built up for it a national circulation in the 40's, when it 
had the field of Catholic journalism almost to itself. This 
O’Reilly maintained in the face of a more critical generation, and 
with competitors springing up on every side to divide the 
field. 
_ The unstinted infusion of his own individuality into its col- 
umns was the primal factor in. this result; but he re-enforced 
his own work with contributions from able writers at home and 
abroad. He would have his paper an expression of the best 
thought, a mirror of the noblest achievements of the Irish blood 
and the Catholic faith the world over. 

“Don’t moan that the Catholic press is poorly patronized,” 
he would say, ‘but give the people a good paper, and they 
must take it.” 3y his dignified and wisely generous manage- 
“ment he made a paper at whose quality not even the most 
bigoted anti-Catholic could sneer. 

But John Boyle O’Reilly had not been many years in Bos- 
ton before it became a very perilous pastime to sneer at any- 
thing pertaining to Irish Catholics. All un-American discrimin- 
ation against them in politics or business met his instant and 
practical protest. He hada custom of publishing in Zhe Pilot 
“free advertisements” for business houses which attempted, how- 
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ever adroitly, the ‘“no-Irish” or ‘“no-Catholic”’ policy. These 
advertisements would stand in a conspicuous place till the of- 
fending parties “came to Canossa,” so to speak. They usually 
came after the second advertisement. In the same way he would 
track to their cover, and pillory to the public gaze, the dark- 
lantern anti-Catholic societies, no matter how plausible their pro- 
claimed intent, or how close to him in social or literary interest 
their membership. 

No man dared say twice to him: “We don’t mean your 
kind of Irish or Catholic, O’Reilly.” All that bore the name 
was his, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh; and this man, 
who cherished no personal enmities, who forgave and succored 
even the wretch who betrayed him, was merciless in his resent- 
ment of an insult to the least of his people, until condign satis- 
faction had been made. Thus he inspired a wholesome fear in 
the bully, and won the respect of all honest and fair-minded non- 
Catholics, for there is nothing your New England Yankee honors 
above “ grit.” 

“How gladly,” writes his biographer, “he welcomed any 
praise of their virtues, how eagerly he jumped at the least ex- 
tenuation of their faults!’ And for what fault or crime could he 
not plead, and generally with sound philosophical basis, some ex- 
tenuating circumstance ? He had no patience with those exhort- 
ers, however well-meaning, who would reproach the Irish with 
a human vice or folly, as if it were their own exclusive national sin. 

We have spoken of his enmity to secret societies. He pro- 
tested against them not only in the name of the religion which 
forbade them to his own people, but in the name of true Amer- 
icanism. They were a national danger, whatever the race or 
faith of their members. 

Thus, when the whole country was shocked by the murder 
of Dr. P. A. Cronin in Chicago, in the May of 1889: “ This is 
the worst crime ever committed through the agency of secret 
societies since the murder of Morgan by the Free-Masons.” 

“One of the worst consequences of England’s long misgov- 
ernment of Ireland,” said O’Reilly to the writer of this sketch, 
“is the number of Irish people born, so to speak, with mal- 
formed consciences.” It was in a pause on the eve of publica- 
tion, while awaiting the verdict in the Cronin murder case, and 
the conversation drifted to the origin of the evil seeds which 
bore this poison-fruit in America. He told us of strange 
characters. in the penal settlements—men who had been mad- 


dened by the sins against justice which they saw daily commit- 
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ted in the name of law, growing to believe themselves heaven- 
-commissioned to rid their country of tyrant or informer. “They 
were kindly, generous, scrupulous men on all other subjects,” he 
added, “but here you struck flint. Enlightenment and remorse 
by-and-by? Never. They told their deeds with calm satisfac- 
tion. They ate and slept like little children. They bore their 
punishment with a martyr’s equanimity.” All of which reminds 
one of Faber’s remarks somewhere about brutality in war and 
agrarian outrages, and the occasional theological difficulty of de- 
ciding how far these crimes may be also. sins! 


O’Reilly, in common with all true-hearted Irish Catholics, 
hated the too-numerous association of his people with the liquor- 
traffic. The green-bedecked saloon on St. Patrick’s Day was 
unconcealed pain and shame to him. But here again he found 
the evil fruit of alien misgovernment. ‘ Intemperance went into 
Ireland with foreign rule,” he said at the banquet of the Na- 
tional Catholic Total Abstinence Union in Boston, in 1888. 
And he continued : 


“You will find (and I say it as an outsider who has given 
the subject some consideration) that the saloon-keeper among the 
Irish people in this country is nearly always an emigrant. There 
are very few Irish-Americans born in this country who have gone 
into the liquor-trade. The people coming here from Ireland 
were unskilled. The thousands or tens of thousand industries 
which enter into the life of a prosperous nation were taken away 
from Ireland. 


“They were left with no opportunities whatever of acquiring 
knowledge other than that which pertained to the servile work of 
tilling the land, while the land was held by strangers. In Ireland 
a man with seven sons had seven farm laborers in his house; in 
Boston, for instance, the same man would have seven sons: at 
useful and perhaps different occupations. That is the reason why 
many of the men coming from Ireland, notwithstanding they 
were provident, thrifty, and ambitious, were tempted to go into 
the liquor business as a means of acquiring money more rapidly. 
That is one of the considerations which I think ought to be re- 
membered by your organization as a reason for dealing lenient- 
ly with men in that traffic. But I believe that of all the classes 
affected by it, the first to relieve itself from the influence of the 
saloon is going to be the Irish-American class, because of these 
two facts: that we are not drunkards—that we come from no de- 
graded or immoral stock; and because we are learning all the 
manifold industries and means of an honorable living which are 
open to us in our American business centres.” 
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O’Reilly valued his personal advantages, his early-won liter- 
ary fame, and immense social popularity and influence chiefly as 
they promoted the cause of his people, And how effectively 
they promoted it! As one of his thousand friends in the priest- 
hood, the Rev. Arthur J. Teeling, truly said: 


“Like Esther of old, he went among his country’s enemies and 
made them her friends; he exalted the condition of the people of 
his race; he won for them, for his native land, respect and esteem.” 


“A convict self-emancipated, he set us free,” said Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson of O’Reilly’s work as a dispeller of old 
Puritan, anti-Catholic prejudice in Boston. 

George Parsons Lathrop, the author, who has become a 
Catholic since O’Reilly’s death, publicly owned that he had never 
been able to throw off the shackles of New England tradition and 
the narrowness of vision engendered by it, so as to see human 
life and thought in their entire relations, till he met O’Reilly in 
Boston literary club circles. 

But if he was thus jealous for the rights of Irish-American 
Catholics, and intent on their intellectual and social advancement, 
he was never unmindful of their duties. He would have Irish- 
Americans the best of Americans, not only for their own sakes, 
but for the sake of America and Catholicity, Almost his first 
editorial utterance in Zhe Pilot was a scathing rebuke to the Irish 
Catholics who had attacked the Orange parade in New York, 
on July 12, 1870. This while the Irish-American journals of 
New York and elsewhere (for the soothing of the wounded van- 
ity of their constituencies) were denouncing Governor Hoffman 
for permitting the Orangemen to march, and denouncing the mil- 
itia for the bloodshed and loss of life attendant on the subduing 
of the riots. 


“Why,” he indignantly demanded, ‘‘ must we carry, wherever 
we go, those accursed and contemptible island feuds? Shall we 
never be shamed into the knowledge.of the brazen impudence of - 
allowing our national hatreds to disturb the peace and the safety 
of the respectable citizens of this country? Must the day come 
when the degrading truth cannot be muffled up: that the mur- 
derous animosity of Irish partyism has became a public nuisance 
in almost every corner of the world? We cannot dwell on this 
subject. We cannot, and we care not to, analyze this mountain 
of disgrace, to find out to which party the blame is attached. 
Both parties are to be blamed and condemned; for both have 
joined in making the name of Irishmen a scoff and a by-word 
this day in America.” i 
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He granted the bitterness of the Orange insults to the reli- 
gion of the majority of Irishmen, and the Orange alliance with 
American Know-nothingism ; but added: “If our Know-nothing 
snake attack us, we must ever remember that we can cure its 
bite by the plant of toleration, and kill itself with the whip ot 
ridicule.” 

This was a ‘new Irish gospel from a layman, but singularly in 
line with the pastoral letter of Bishop Rosecrans, of Columbus, 
which appeared at the same time. Received with disappointment 
and displeasure at first—an Irish contemporary had naively voiced 
national sentiment by describing under the head of “Orange 
Outrage” the sound drubbing which several Orangemen, appear- 
ing in their regalia, had received at the hands of their Catholic 
neighbors !—O’Reilly’s counsel commended itself to the approving 
second thought of his justice-loving countrymen. 

Strangely enough, as his biographer notes, “ the last words that 
he ever penned for Zhe Pilot, after twenty years of untiring ser- 
vice as the guide and friend and counsellor of his people, were in 
condemnation of the foolish, futile, dangerous dissensions among 
men who, enlisted in the service of their country, would forget 
the enemy before them to turn their arms against one another.” 

O’Reilly had equally stern condemnation for Irishman or Eng- 
lishman, Catholic or Protestant, who sought to introduce foreign 
issues into American politics. Of an attempt to form an “ Irish- 
American Party” in 1872 he wrote: “ The day is surely coming 
when the necessity of punishing the author of such criminal fol- 
ly. will be forced upon the Irish people of America.” And a 
year later on the same theme: 


“The Irishman who would proscribe a native American, and 
the native American who would proscribe an Irishman, are guilty 
of the same crime against the principles of the Constitution. But 
the Irishman is guilty of more than the other; when he joins a 
secret society he is recreant to his religion; when he joins a pro- 
scriptive society he is recreant to his citizenship.” 


He would as strongly have condemned the wild proposal of 
a ‘‘Catholic party” to-day. ‘‘ Advance the Catholic cause on 
citizen lines,” was his constant urging. Let Catholics by their 
character, education, patriotism, compel respect and the recog- 
nition of their right to that political or other preferment for 
which they are fitted. Let them advance themselves in journal- 
ism, letters, business, society, and everywhere remember that 
- they have the honor of their faith in their hands. 
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O’Reilly attended the Catholic Congress held in connection 
with the American Catholic Centenary celebration November 11 
and 12, 1889; and was appointed one of the committee on fu- 
ture Catholic congresses. This committee met in Boston, July 
25, 1890. Ten days before the meeting he wrote of it to his 
friend, Thomas B. Fitz, president of the Catholic Union of Bos- 
ton: 


“T am a member of the committee, but I have almost de- 
cided to resign after giving my reasons to the committee. I 
am convinced that national conventions of citizens called as - 
‘ Catholics, or as Baptists, Methodists, etc., are uncalled for, and 
in the case of the Catholics particularly are apt to be injurious 
rather than beneficial. 


“Tf we had reason, as the German Catholics have had, to 
protest against national legislation, we should be only doing our 
duty in holding national conventions. But we have no reason 
of this kind, nor of any kind, that I can see. I do not believe 
that the judgment of the Catholics of the country advises the 
project of formulating any distinct Catholic policy in America.” 


Similarly he spoke to Cardinal Gibbons—in Boston for a 
meeting of the American archbishops—on the day before the 
meeting. He added that if, however, such congresses should 
confine their papers and discussions to subjects coming legiti- 
mately under the jurisdiction of laymen, and should seek to 
remedy certain local disadvantages under which Catholics labor, 
he would certainly approve of them. He instanced as practical 
subjects the great question of colonization, whereby our peo- 
ple might be to a great extent diverted from cities and thickly- 
populated centres, to seek homes for themselves and their fami- 
lies in agricultural districts. ‘‘ Aiding and directing emigrants,” 
he continued, “especially emigrant girls—strangers in a strange 
land—is another matter which appealed to our race and human- 
ity to consider and amend present conditions. The encourage- 
ment of temperance, a careful analysis of the labor problem, 
and such like practical questions, would offer abundant matter 
and range for profitable discussion.” 

The Cardinal showed great interest in O’Reilly’s views, and 
said that they were well worthy of serious consideration, that 
there was much to be said in favor of. them, that the Con- 
gress would be open to no- objections, and could not involve 
any dangerous complications, and would be received with- gene- 
ral favor by the American people if its programme comprised 
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benevolent and economic subjects, affecting the moral and so- 
cial well-being of our people, and such subjects as would foster 
and develop a healthy spirit of patriotism, a love for our politi- 
cal institutions, and if it at the same time exposed and de- 
nounced all political corruptions and innovations which endan- 
gered the perpetuity of our cherished civil heritage. 

Archbishop Ireland, Archbishop Riordan, Bishop Spalding, 
and other bishops, besides a majority of the laymen attending 
the meeting, received Mr. O’Reilly’s suggestions with equal 


On the other hand, he entered heartily into the project of a 
Catholic educational exhibit at the World’s Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1893, as a definite and immediate work to be furthered 
by the committee on future congresses. 

John Boyle O’Reilly was a steady and consistent advocate ot 
Catholic popular education. We are sorry to miss from his 
quoted editorial utterances his article on the perfect Catholic 


school. 


“There is one way,” he said, “to make Catholic parochial 
schools the most popular in America, even with non-Catholics: 
make them the best schools in the country by an_ all-round 
training—intellectually, spiritually, physically, and manually. 

“In intellectual and spiritual training the Catholic schools 
are the best now; and in physical training, since the advent of 
the parish gymnasiums, they are sure to excel; but to complete 
their excellence they must train the pupils in the skilful use of 
their hands, in the use of the few tools that underlie all me- 
chanical work, in free-hand drawing, etc. 

“The parochial and convent schools have an immense ad- 
vantage as manual training-schools. They are independent, un- 
hampered by cast-iron rules and ignorant committee inspection, 
and free to take advantage of every form and opportunity of 
instruction. 


“Here are the elements ot a Catholic school: 


‘* Spiritual Instruction ; 
Intellectual Instruction ; 
Physical Instruction ; 
Manual Instruction. 


“The Kindergarten system can best be utilized by our con- 
vent schools. 

“The expense of this added instruction, which is immensely 
beneficial, is not too heavy for the poorest parochial school. A 
few small foot-lathes, with turning-tools, scroll-saws, hand-saws, 
planes, chisels, hammers, drawing-paper, or blackboards, a few 
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hundred ‘feet of cheap lumber, in a shed, with a good mechanic 
to train the hands of the youngsters to draw the design and use 
the necessary tools, and you have a department of the school | 
which will be more popular than the literary department, and 
certainly quite as useful. Such a school will turn out more 
youths likely to succeed in the varied walks of life than any 
school based on the present exclusively literary system of in- 
struction.” 


“Here is one result of Mr. O’Reilly’s editorial on the four- 
fold training,” said the reverend director of the Cathedral schools 
in Springfield, Mass., to the writer a year ago, displaying at the 
same time their fine gymnasiums and industrial departments. 
O’Reilly nearly. always took part in the opening exercises of 
the parochial school gymnasiums. 

He educated his own children at the convents of the Visi- 
tation and the Sacred Heart. “I sent my children to the con- 
vent,” he said, “and the convent sent me back angels.” We 
have a pathetic memory of a little daughter fastening a medal 
of the Blessed Virgin on his canoe, and standing guard by him 
on Good Friday to see that he kept “the black.fast ” properly. 

Notre Dame University conferred the degree of doctor of 
laws on him in 1881; Georgetown University the same degree at 
its centenary in February, 1889. His last public utterance was 
an address to the students of Boston College during the com- 
mencement week of 1890. 

The project of an American Catholic University enlisted 
his warm sympathy and steadfast help. Invited to be the 
poet of its dedication day, he wrote for the occasion his 
“From the Heights.” 

To John Boyle O’Reilly the brotherhood of man was the 
most literal of truths. He worked for the Negro-American 
in the same spirit in which he worked for the Irish-Ameri- 
can. The cry of the oppressed in Russia or Farther India 
or Central Africa smote his heart as sorely as if it came 
from his native Meath. A. few months before his death he 
read -with intense sympathy Cardinal Lavigerie’s appeal for 
the suppression of the slave-trade in Africa. The cardinal 
declared that the infamous traffic could be suppressed by force 
of arms if oaly “one thousand men, prepared for suffering 
and sacrifice—men who desired no reward or recompense, ex- 
cept that which the consciousness of having given away time, 
health, and even life, brings with it—would andertake the 
task. If there are any such men in America,” said the car- 
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dinal, “I will be glad to hear from them, and particularly 
glad to enroll the emancipated blacks in my little army.” 

“ There!” exclaimed O'Reilly, “that is the work I would 
like to do.” . 

“But for the hostages to fortune,” adds his biographer, “ I 
think he would have volunteered to raise the little army on 
the spot.” 

Of the four notable poems of his maturity, one was for Ire- 
land, “ The Exile of the Gael”; one for America, ‘ The Pilgrim 
Fathers”; one commemorated Wendell Phillips; and one the 
negro, proto-martyr of American liberty, Crispus Attucks. His 
only novel, Moondyne, written but a few years after his escape 
.-from Australia, was based, not, as one would naturally expect, on 
the Irish national struggle, in one phase of which he bore so 
notable a part, but on phases of English life. Its hero, Joseph 
Wyville, “‘Moondyne” to the Australian aborigines, was an 
Englishman. Its motive was the reform of the English penal 
system. This gives the measure of the man. 

It may be remembered that Moondyne was severely criti- 
cised by some Catholic journalists on the ground that neither in 
its chief character nor its spirit was it Catholic. Answering a 
very intemperate attack on the book, O’Reilly said: 





















‘“To demand of a Catholic author that his chief character 
shall be a Catholic is absurd. A novelist must study types as 







they exist.” . . . The author “put the man there who actually 
belonged to the place. The leading traits of ‘Moondyne’ were 
mainly studied from the life. . . . There is not, could not be, 







an anti-Christian word in Moondyne. If there were it should 
not stand one moment. The words put up and knocked down 
by Mr. McMaster are not in Moondyne. They are his own.” 
















It is relevant to repeat here the judgment of a wise priest, 
who was also a close friend of O’Reilly’s: 







“John Boyle O’Reilly’s temptation, not always successfully 
resisted, was to make too much of the goodness of human na- 
ture, without due advertence to its need of supernatural help. 
This he was overcoming with maturing years, and the deeper 
knowledge and more regular practice of his faith, He thought 
so well of human nature because he judged other men by himself. 
He was a great natural man.” 








Here is the explanation of whatever may disappoint the 
Catholic reader in Moondyne. 
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A Catholic monarchist would condemn some of his poems 
as “revolutionary.” But devotion to monarchical traditions 
forms no part of the religion which flourishes best in the at- 
mosphere of freedom; and John Boyle O’Reilly was too firm 
in faith and reverence to be a revolutionist, in the evil, Old 
World sense of the word. His friend, the Rev. Thomas J. Co- 
naty, D.D., read him aright: “Liberty was his life-idea—God 
its source and Humanity its application.” 

Absolutely free, as another priest, the Very Rev. Wm. Byrne, 
D.D., V.G., of Boston, noted, from “that intellectual pride and 
self-sufficiency which impel some men . . . to invent a way 
of salvation all their own,” he was a practical Catholic. For 
many years previous to his death he had approached the sacra- 
ments every three months. He always kept the anniversary of 
his marriage with Holy Communion. He went to his religious 
duties with the readiness and simplicity of a child. 

A Protestant friend, the Hon. E. A. Moseley, of Washington, 
sharer of many a vacation trip with O'Reilly, writes: ‘‘ What 
most impressed me in Boyle’s character . . . was his childlike 
faith in the teachings of his youth, his firm, unshaken conviction 
and his beautiful trust and repose in his religion.” 

' He writes himself of the church to another Protestant friend: 
“A great, loving, generous heart will never find peace and 
comfort and field of labor except within her unstatistical, sun- 
like, benevolent motherhood. J., I am a Catholic just as I am 
a dweller on the planet.” 

If anything could have tried his faith it would have been 
an apparent conflict between the interest of the Irish national 
cause and the obligations of religion. But when the Papal re- 
script of 1888 against the “plan of campaign” and ‘“ boycot- 
ting’’ was proving a stumbling-block to many a patriotic Irish- 
man in America and in the Old Land, O’Reilly simply said: 


“If there be in our political machinery one or more separ- 
ate practices that can be morally condemned, we shall not hesi- 
tate to change them for the better. We reiterate our deep 
respect for the word and person of the Holy Father; and we 
reassert our unquestionable right to continue our ancient and 
honorable struggle for national self-government.” 


In this spirit he wrote all through the troubled season which 
followed; and his wise, manly, and Christian course won warm 
conmnendation ‘at Rome and from the Irish bishops. 

Cardinal Gibbons, in his introduction to the Life of O'Reilly, 
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praises “the conservative prudence, scarcely to be expected in 
one so vehement by nature,” with which he usually handled 
burning questions. 

“Kindness was the fruit, courtesy the flower, of John Boyle 
O’Reilly’s character,” writes his biographer. He was naturally 
kind, but let us remember that ‘kindness springs from that 
part of man’s nature where God’s image is engraven deepest.” 
His charity included not only generous giving of money, time, 
and influence, but that which sometimes costs more—gentleness 
of judgment, kind interpretation of motive, prompt forgiveness 
of injuries. He was scrupulous in his regard not only for the 
rights but even for the vanity of others. ‘I hate sarcasm as a 
quality in life or in writing,” he said. He found something to 
respect in every creature. If he impulsively wronged or hurt 
any one, he never rested till he had made generous reparation. 
He was slow to suspect and incapable of jealousy. 

He put all these characteristics into his journalistic work. 
“ Never do as a journalist what you would not do as a gentle- 
man” ; “ Conquer by magnanimity,”’ were his constant counsels 
to his associates. He could not have endured association with 
a suspicious or vindictive character. He would not admit the 
possibility of anything but generous rivalry and a community 
of interest among Catholic newspapers. He proclaimed with 
pleasure every addition to their numbers, every evidence of any 
one’s prosperity. He would have no quarrel with another jour- 
nalist of his own faith. ‘‘ See only the good in those who are 
working for the common cause,” was another watchword in his 
office. 

So he lived and labored, growing steadily in helpfulness and 
reverence and mercy, tuning his life more and more harmon- 
iously to the key-note himself had chosen: “ Not love but 
sacrifice.” He had made a great place for himself; he had 
wrought a great work for his fellow-men; and he was still 
young enough to justify the hope that nobler achievements were 
in store for him, when Humanity was called to write Irreparable 
against the calamity of his death. He had no peer; he left no 
heir-apparent to his own peculiar place and work ; but his mem- 
ory and example are vital forces still, and the sacrificial seed 
he sowed so lavishly must bear befitting harvest. 


KATHERINE E. CONWAY. 
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“WAS CHRIST A BUDDHIST?” 


THE QUESTION ANSWERED. 


THE above question: forms the title of an article by Mr. 
Felix Oswald lately published in Zhe Arena. This article is 
one proof of the general neglect into which sound logic has 
fallen at the present time, of the scarcity of solid science con- 
trolled by a justly rigorous adherence to principles in a certain 
section of the literary world, and of the extreme facility with 
which it admits fantastic theories under the guise of popularized 
science. 

Every one who has the least knowledge of Christianity and 
Bouddhism, on reading the somewhat singular title of the afore- 
mentioned article, must say at once that the answer to the 
question it proposes is assuredly negative. How great, then, is 
the surprise of even the least intelligent reader when he finds 
Mr. Oswald asserting in the most naive manner that Christ was 
a remote disciple of Sakyamouni! After such a statement, we 
look for at least some new and solid proof, and are extremely 
surprised to find the entire article filled up with mere assertions, 
supported only by the weakest reasoning, betraying an altogether 
insufficient knowledge of the subject, a lamentable ignorance, 
even, of those things which any writer who attempts to treat of 
topics of this kind is bound to know. 

We will not stop to consider such sort of assertions as those 
which Mr. Oswald puts forth, when, e. g., he tells us that the 
knowledge of Bouddhism must have been extended even as far 
as Palestine long before the birth of Christ. Statements of this 
kind cannot be hazarded without some evidence to back them ; 
and when history does not furnish even feeble and insignificant 
support to a thesis, one refrains from affirming it, or else incurs 
the just reproach of drawing on his imagination for his facts; a 
procedure which science does not tolerate, and which renders the 
fanciful theorist unworthy of serious treatment. 

We dismiss, therefore, these hypotheses of Mr. Oswald with- 
out discussion, and make him welcome to all the benefit he can 
get from them. The question how far Bouddhism was or was 
not propagated beyond India is one of secondary importance, 
What is essential is a comparison between religious doctrines, 
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legends, and narrations, and an examination of their mutual re- 
lations. ° 

According to Mr. Oswald, Christ must have been an adept 
of-Bouddhism, the Gospel an echo of the Bouddhist books, be- 
cause there are such resemblances between the founders of the 
two great religions under consideration, between the histories 
whether real or legendary of both, that the hypothesis of a de- 
rived origin of one from the other imposes itself upon every im- 
partial mind. 

This is the point we are going to examine, in order to dis- 
cover how far the hypothesis of Mr. Oswald is tenable. We 
will begin with doctrines. What were the doctrines preached by 
Sakyamouni become a Bouddha? It is not easy to determine 
this question, if one consult Western authors. Moreover, one 
who adopts this course is easily exposed to the accusation of 
having chosen the opinion most favorable to the view sustained 
by himself and to his personal religious beliefs. In order to 
avoid this accusation we will borrow from the Bouddhists them- 
selves the statement of their profession of faith. This proce- 
dure is very much facilitated by the recent publication of a 
Bouddhist Catechism, edited by a doctor of the religion of 
Bouddha for the use of his coreligionists and of Bouddhist 
missionaries in Christian and Mohammedan countries. Its au- 
thor is the Bhikshu or mendicant monk Subhadra, who is a 
high authority among the believers in Nirvana. His work 
being too long to be quoted entire in this article, we shall 
give a very exact abstract of its contents, preserving the very 
words of the author. 

The catechism of Subhadra is composed of an introduction 
explaining the fundamental principles of the Bouddhist doctrine, 
and of three sections explaining in detail each of these funda- 
mental principles. 

The introduction describes at the outset the Bouddhist. 

He is one who reveres Bouddha as the dispenser of spiritual 
light, the supreme teacher and guide of all living beings; who 
also, believing in his doctrine, observes its precepts and has 
given a public testimony of his faith by repeating the formula of 
Recourse, so-called. 

This formula is thus composed : 

.I have recourse to Bouddha. 

I have recourse to the doctrine (Dharma, the law). 

I have recourse to the community of believers (Sangha). 

By this formula one professes faith in Bouddha as his spirit- 
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ual master, recognizes his doctrine as the basis and essence of 
truth and rectitude, and acknowledges the community of the 
elect as the faithful interpreter of the teachings of truth. 

This formula is obligatory, and only after professing it im 
presence of a reunion of the faithful does one really become a 
member of the great Bouddhist community. 

Its three members are like three stars guiding the sea-farer 
over the sea of the world; and one must add to it another for- 
mula expressing his respect for this sacred triad. 

Section 1. The Bouddha. 

Bouddha is the founder of the’ kingdom of truth and_ right- 
eousness, the Blessed One who is self-illumined, perfect in holi- 
ness, in wisdom, and in mercy. 

He is neither a god nor the envoy of a god, come for the 
salvation of the world. He is a mere man, but infinitely supe- 
rior to ordinary men; one of the long series of sublime, self- 
illumined Bouddhas who appear in the world at long intervals 
and are so morally and spiritually superior to suffering and dy- 
ing humanity that the childish imaginations of the multitude 
transform them into Gods or Messiahs. 

Bouddha is only a term of quality denoting a man who has 
acquired the true knowledge and moral perfection by his own 
efforts. 

After this preamble the author relates the life of Bouddha. 

The young prince who was destined to receive this title was 
a son of King Suddhodana, and Queen Maya, who reigned over 
the Indian tribe of the Sakya. He received at birth the name 
of Siddhartha, ‘“‘the one who has perfectly attained his end.” 
He was born in the year 623 B.C. Certain Brahmins of the 
royal court foretold that he would become a powerful monarch; 
or otherwise, if he should renounce the world, a_ perfect 
Bouddha. Afterwards a holy hermit came from the Himalaya 
to venerate him and proclaim him.the master of perfection and 
salvation. : 

King Suddhodana, ardently desiring to see his son occupy 
the throne with glory, tried to hinder him from meditating on. 
spiritual things, and to attach him to the world by luxury and 
enjoyments. He kept him confined in. palaces and gardens 
where everything breathed pleasure and indulgence. He had a 
court composed of numerous young people, and the companions 
of his pleasures contributed to keep him attached to them. At 
the age of sixteen he was married to the Princess Yasodhara 
(bearer of glory), and numerous young girls, trained in the arts 
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of music and the dance, nourished continually in his heart the 
love of diversions. 

In spite of these unceasing allurements, the Bouddha none 
the less became disgusted with the world and its vanities. This 
reaction was occasioned by the view of four objects successively 
presented before his eyes. The first of these was a decrepit old 
man, the second a diseased man covered with sores, the next was 
a corpse, and the last a venerable hermit. He was led by the 
sight of these objects to perceive the nothingness of life, and the 
miseries which belong to it and at last bring it to a termination 
in death. No longer regarding earthly existence as a good and 
a boon, but as an evil which one ought carefully to shun, and 
seeing in sensual pleasures a source of corruption and misfortunes, 
he resolved to pursue an end better than a wretched life termi- 
nating in death. From this time forth he sought for the means 
of escaping from suffering, death, from the re-births in which he 
believed like the disciples of the Brahmins, and resolved to imi- 
tate the holy hermit the sight of whom had so deeply moved him. 

The trial which he underwent was made more violent by the 
efforts of his relatives and his wife, who left nothing untried to 
turn him aside from his new design. But nothing could shake 
his resolution. One night, while all were sound asleep, he arose 
noiselessly, cast a parting glance upon his wife and child, had his 
horse saddled, and departed hastily in the darkness, flying with 
the utmost speed of his horse. .He was accompanied by his 
faithful squire Tcharna. After a long gallop he halted, gave his 
arms, jewels, and horse to his companion, and sent him back to 
recount what he had witnessed to his relatives and his wife. 

Being left alone, Siddhartha remained seven whole days on 
the bank of a river engaged in meditation upon the great truths 
which had impressed his mind; after which, having exchanged 
clothes with a beggar whom he met in that neighborhood, he went 
to the capital of the kingdom of Magadha, called Ragagriha, or 
dwelling-place of kings. 

In that place, seeking for the truth of which he had yet ob- 
- tained only imperfect glimpses, and wishing to arrive at the solu- 
tion of the great problem of pain and death, he attended the 
school of two learned and pious Brahmins whose reputation was 
high in Magadha. 

_ They instructed him to seek for salvation in religious practices, 
whose effect should be to incline to mercy that principle which 
is the author of the world. But Siddhartha, who had on this oc- 
casion taken the name of Gotama, soon’ felt the emptiness. and 
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insufficiency of their doctrines, and betook himself to other 
Brahmins who taught mortification as the means of obtaining 
deliverance from earthly evils and from re-birth. Yielding at once » 
to their persuasion, he gave himself up to the most violent aus- 
terities, and that for the space of six years. He went so far as 
to lose his bodily strength and to fall into a state of weakness 
which was nearly mortal. He then understood that these aus- 
terities served only to trouble his soul and arrest his progress in 
the path of virtue. He abandoned them without hesitation, and 
was himself abandoned by his companions in penance as an ascetic 
who was a traitor to his duty. 

Caring little for their disapproval, Gotama went on his way, 
meditating and seeking always in his mind the solution which 
he had been so long pursuing. 

A prophetic dream had apprised him that he was approach- 
ing the goal of his efforts. After a long meditation, he sat down 
under a fig-tree, his face turned toward the East, resolved not to 
get up till he had reached the end of his aspirations. 

He was then and there attacked by a violent temptation. 
All the human desires of greatness, glory, and pleasure arose in 
him at once, and the goods of the earth presented themselves be- 
fore him under the most seductive aspect. . 

He felt as if he were vanquished; but he remained uncon- 
querable, shook off these dreams, rejected these phantoms, and 
came forth victorious from the mortal combat. 

Then the veil which hid from him the truth fell from before 
his eyes; he was suddenly enlightened (bouddha), and the truth 
was disclosed to his view. 

He understood the cause of birth, decay, pain, death, and re- 
births, and at the same time the remedy for these evils—the way 
of deliverance of Nirvana. From this time he was bouddha. 

He had to undergo, nevertheless, a last trial, a final tempta- 
tion on the part of Mara, the spirit of evil and pleasure. He is- 
sued from this, as from the first conflict, victorious, repulsed the 
advances and seductions of the tempter, and protested that he 
would not die until he had preached and solidly established his 
doctrine, and thus provided the true and only means of salvation 
for men and gods. For, according to the Bouddhists, the gods, 
if they exist, are finite and transitory beings, subject to re- 
births, like men, although their life should extend to a period of 
many millions of years. The Bouddhist pays no regard to 
them, and looks upon the Saint of his doctrine as superior to 
all gods. 
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The new Bouddha immediately began his itinerant work of 
sowing the good seed of the word. The first persons whom he 
encountered were the five ascetics who had quitted his company 
when he abandoned the life of mortification which he had led at 
the outset. They still wished to shun him as an apostate from 
the true faith, but his majestic appearance, the sublime expres- 
sion of his countenance, made such a profound impression upon 
them, that they felt themselves vanquished, and submitted to his 
direction after a first sermon, in which he-explained to them the 
fundamental principles of his doctrine. Henceforth they recog- 
nized in him the man perfectly enlightened, the teacher of the 
truth, the guide to Nirvana. 

The Bouddha immediately received them as disciples and with 
them formed the first community (sangha), the primordial germ 
of the great Bouddhist church. The five converts were actually 
a productive germ, and in five months the number of his ascetic 
disciples had already reached sixty, besides a great many lay ad- 
herents. 

Seeing himself at the head of such a numerous troop of dis- 
ciples, the Bouddha resolved to disseminate the good doctrine in 
the world, and sent forth his disciples singly to preach the way 
of salvation, giving them their commission in these words: 


“You are now free from all bonds, human or divine. Go, 
preach salvation to all living beings through compassion’ for men. 
There are many people in the world of a right heart and a 
pure intention who will perish unless they hear you preach the 
doctrine of redemption. Go, and they will become, through you, 
supporters and confessors of the truth.” 


After bidding farewell to his disciples, Bouddha continued 
his peregrinations, converting Brahmins, nobles, and kings. In 
the course of his journeys he came to his natal city. His father, 
shocked at first by the poverty of his mode of life as a mendi- 
cant ascetic, was eventually convinced by the words of the seer 
and introduced him with honor into his palace. There he 
made a similar impression on the heart of his wife Yasodhara, 
and received his son into the community of the elect. Soon 
afterwards he departed, to continue his mission far and wide in 
the world, and during forty-five years he incessantly preached 
the word of salvation. He went from city to city and from 
hamlet to hamlet, exhorting the people and teaching them by 
maxims and parables. During the rainy season only he re- 
tired to the abode of some one of his disciples, or to one of the 
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demesnes which had been given to the infant community by 
opulent believers. 

Meanwhile the reputation of the Bouddha and of his doc- 
trine increased daily. Thousands of men and women of every 
rank and condition pressed around him, desiring to enter the 
monasteries of both sexes and to pronounce the higher vows, 
while a countless crowd embraced the practices sae upon 
persons living in the world. 

Neither the Bouddha nor his disciples. became the object of 
any persecution. The only instance of attempted violence was a 
conspiracy planned by one of the chiefs of the elect against 
his life, for the sake of getting rid of him and usurping his 
place. Bouddha triumphed over his hatred by his inexhaust- 
ible goodness, and the unhappy man abandoned his criminal 
project. 

When he was eighty years old, the Bouddha felt his strength 
failing and his death drawing near. He informed his disciples 
of his condition, and admonished them to hold firmly and ex- 
clusively to the rules he had traced, rejecting unwaveringly 
everything which had even the appearance of a deviation. 

A little after he sank into an extreme feebleness, and asked 
for water to assuage his thirst. His disciple Amouda ran to a 
neighboring spring, the water of which was always troubled and 
dirty. O wonder! the water had become pure and limpid. At 
the same time the face of the Bouddha became so shining that 
a robe of cloth of gold in which he had been vested seemed 
to lose all .its lustre. 

On the morrow he had himself laid upon a couch between 
two withered trees, when suddenly the two trunks were covered 
with blossoms which fell down upon the blessed man, while soft 
music was heard in the air. 

The Bouddha said: ‘“ You see, my brethren, how heaven and 
earth honor me; but the true honor which ought to be given 
to me is to follow my instructions.” He reminded them anew 
of the necessity of always conforming to his teaching, not be- 
lieving themselves to be left without any guide after the death 
‘of their chief, but looking to his doctrine for guidance. ‘“‘ For- 
get not,” he added, “that whatever is born perishes. Put forth 
all your efforts to arrive at the deliverance”; and saying this, 
the blessed man departed from life.* 


* It is worthy of remark that our Bhikshu [from whom the author of the article has taken 
the above narration.—Zd.] has passed over certain features of the legend which are little 
honorable to the hero. For instance, it relates that the Bouddha died from the consequences. 
of an indigestion brought on by his nn 
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We have dwelt thus long on this part of our subject in or- 
der that our readers may know well what sort of person he was 
whom some prefer to Christ. Let us now pass on to our next 
section. 

Section 2. The Law and Doctrine. The law is the true way 
of salvation, comprehended by intuition, announced ‘by the Boud- 
dha and consigned to the holy books of the Bouddhists. These 
books are divided into three parts, containing, respectively, the 
words, discourses, maxims, and parables uttered by the Bouddha 
himself during his earthly life; the moral and disciplinary precepts 
dictated by him for the direction of his communities ; the meta- 
physical doctrines upon which the moral principles of the Boud- 
dhist are founded. In order to comprehend this last class of 
books it is requisite to have reached a high perfection and the 
state of intellectual superiority to which it gives rise. 

These books contain the pure truth, which is not found 
elsewhere, and which one ought to believe firmly; yet he should 
by no means think that these truths were communicated by 
a divine or celestial revelation. That would be an essential 
error. The Bouddha was illuminated by himself, and was in- 
debted only to a light which arose spontaneously within his own 
intelligence. . The revelation is the doctrine and the lessons 
which he taught to men involved in the darkness of ignorance 
and human passions. 

An essential feature of the doctrine of the Bouddha is, that 
he delivered it to men only from his natural goodness and com- 
passion, in order to aid them to escape from a_ condition in 
which they drag themselves from one miserable existence to an- 
other, from a current which bears them along through a thou- 
sand pains and sufferings from birth to death, and from one life 
to another. 

Bouddha’s principal task was to discover the cause of all 
these miseries; and he found it in the desire to live—in attach- 
ment to life. 

The man who has gained insight into this truth must before 
everything else eradicate this desire from his heart, and he will 
succeed in doing this if he acknowledges and meditates upon 
the four great fundamental truths, namely: that life is insepara- 
ble from human miseries, that these miseries have a source, that 
this source must be cut off, and that to do this is possible. The 
man who is persuaded of these four axioms has lost the desire 
of life and is ripe for redemption. 

The Bouddha insisted strongly on the sufferings of life, which 
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was for him truly and only a vale of tears. Birth, sicknesses, old 
age, death, the loss of loved ones, the enforced contact with 
hated individuals, etc., made up the perpetual themes of his pes- 
simistic homilies and his exhortations to renounce their cause, 
to wit, thé love of personal existence, which one should eradicate 
to the last fibre from his heart. 

But this does not suffice for salvation, since it is necessary 
besides to follow the sublime eight-fold way, viz.: rectitude of 
view, of aspiration, of speaking, of manner of living, of conduct, ot 
efforts, of reflection, of recollection. 

The believer should abandon the two extremes of sensual 
pleasures which debase, and of asceticism which torments and sad- 
dens without contributing to salvation. , 

The middle way just indicated alone conducts to wisdom, to 
perfect understanding, to deliverance, to Nirvana. But what is 
this Nirvana or final state of the liberated man to which he is 
bound to aspire with all his desires, and after which he must 
strive with all his efforts? 

There are few conceptions which have given rise to more di- 
verse expositions and have remained more uncertain. For some 
it is annihilation, for others it is absorption in the great All. 
For others still it is a sort of paradise. 

According to our Bhikshu, it is a state of the heart in which 
every desire, every passion, every feeling of fear, pain, malevo- 
lence, have entirely disappeared ; a state of repose, of peace, and 
joy, through the assurance of complete and inamissible deliver- 
ance. But it is impossible to define Nirvana by language; no 
one knows what it is unless he has experienced it in his heart.* 

The Nirvana is the deliverance which one can attain even in 
this life. Nevertheless, many men are at present incapable of it; 
all they can do is to secure a series of re-births, each more for- 
tunate than the foregoing one, until they reach the final term. 
In itself re-birth depends from our will; it is produced only by 
the force of our attachment to life; this is the true creative pow- 
er which other religions have personified in God; it is the agent 
—creator, preserver, and destroyer, which is the true and only di- 
vine trinity. The conditions of re-birth depend from the man and 
his acts, or rather from ‘¢he act, from that which is called the 
Karma (act). This Karma which works in us is not an individual 
virtuality, but a general potency diffused through the universe, and 
operating in every being; it is the law of causes and effects in 


_ * It is altogether improbable that this was the primitive notion of the Bouddha’s teaching. 
For him it was, more than probably, the annihilation of individual personality. 
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the moral world, the law making causes produce their necessary 
consequences, individualizing itself in each one, and playing the 
part of what Christians call providence, destiny, or even God. 
But it is a blind and necessary force, operating fatally. 

The world has not been created; it has not come out of 
nothing; it is not the work of a divine creator—a notion which 
sprang from human ignorance, since there is no personal God, 
and no such thing as creation. As for the origin of the uni- 
verse, Bouddha has said nothing about it, regarding the know- 
ledge of this subject as useless for salvation. 

Moreover, human language cannot render an account of it, be- 
cause finite forms cannot express the eternal. Hence, whenever 
men have attempted to explain it, they have been able to put 
forth only vain speculations, false and contradictory theories. 

When one shall have arrived at perfect illumination, he will 
then comprehend the true idea. But, to this end, he must be 
firmly resolved to walk in the eight-fold way. Every one can 
do this, on condition that he strive sincerely and enter into a 
community of the elect, in order to live secluded from the world, 
and aiming unceasingly at perfect wisdom. Few, alas! are able 
to resolve to take this course. 

Besides the ascetics there is also a class of laical adherents to 
Bouddhism whose obligations are entirely different, and who can- 
not attain to perfection and the Nirvana because of their attach- 
ment to earthly goods and, in consequence, to life. 

A Bouddha, no more than any other, can deliver us by his 
personal merits. God himself cannot preserve any one from the 
consequence of his acts, which follow them as a shadow follows 
a body, and spring from them necessarily. Wherefore, the whole 
Bouddhist doctrine may be résumed in the one word “ justice ”’; 
and the notion of mercy is entirely shut out. 

The chastisements which are the consequences of crimes, even 
the most grievous, are not in themselves eternal, although they 
may be indefinitely protracted by the persevering impenitence of 
the criminal. These chastisements are not merely unhappy re- 
births, for Bouddhism recognizes also the existence of places of 
darkness and torment in which the criminal must expiate all his 
offences to the very last. Before this expiation has been accom- 
plished good works can have no effect to restore the condemned 
to a terrestrial re-birth, to a new knowledge of the way of sal- 
vation, and to the possibility of re-entering this path. 

The doctrine recognizes also ‘the existence of places of de- 
light, in which the fruit of good works is enjoyed until it becomes 
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exhausted, after which one who retains an attachment to life is 
subject to a re-birth in fortunate conditions. 

According to the Bouddhist doctrine, our actual being is only 
a form which vanishes at death. Hence the question arises, 
What is that in us which survives and becomes embodied by a 
new birth ? 

This something is nothing else than our will, our desire to 
live, which constitutes the essence of our being, and which, by 
the operation of Karma, seizes on the elements necessary to re- 
construct and adapt to itself a new phenomenal form. 

This being so, what is the will which is able to produce 
this kind of phenomena? _Is it of the same nature with what 
we call a soul? By no means. The belief in an individual, 
subsistent soul, having only a temporary existence in the body, 
is a gross, heretical error in the eyes of Bouddhists. The princi- 
ple called soul is only an aggregate of ‘diverse faculties, which is 
dissolved at the death of the subject. What is reincarnated after 
death is the ¢adividuality, which takes a new personality accord- 
ing to its Karma, and perpetuates itself from one existence to 
another until the arrival at Nirvana. Then only individualism is 
lost, and with it suffering, death, and re-birth finally cease.* 

Repentance for faults is good and can aid in obtaining per- 
fection and salvation, not by effacing faults and their consequen- 
ces, but by determining the believer not to commit the same 
again and to follow the good way. But it has no retroactive 
effect. Such is also the effect of prayers, pious reading, etc., but 
nothing beyond. A Bhikshu ought not to make use of such 
means, which are proper only for beginners. 

The universality of absolutely fatal laws leads the Bouddhist 
to acknowledge that salvation can be wrought out in all religions, 
although that of the Bouddhist renders it easier. 

Our author finishes his catechism by a concise résumé of the 
essentiaf characteristics of Bouddhism : 

1. The reign of perfect goodness and wisdom without a per- 
sonal God. 

2. The persistence of individuality without an immortal soul. 

3. Eternal happiness without a localized heaven. 

4. The way of salvation without an external Saviour, wrought 
out by each one without prayers, sacrifices, or penances, without 
the ministry of priests, without the intercession of any saint, with- 
out any divine mercy, but by a natural and necessary law. 

5. Complete perfection attainable in this life upon the earth. 


* This proves that Nirvdna is really the loss of personal existence. 
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The teachings of the Bouddha are entirely exempt from errors. 
But the sacred books of Bouddhism which are not his work 
contain many which have cfept into them in the process of 
time. 

The doctrine of Bouddha is in itself eternal, but new conditions 
of the universe may demand modifications suited to the times. 
New Bouddhas will come to teach and establish these. 

In fine, the actual Bouddhism is only one stage in the grand 
way of the illumination of humanity. Before Siddhartha other 
Bouddhas have appeared and revealed the doctrine of salvation. 
Others will come who will renew his mission. By the laws of 
nature one arises every time that the doctrine has become so ob- 
scured that men can no longer find the way which conducts to 
the deliverance. 

Our author does not hesitate to place Christ among those 
Arhats who have arrived at the Nirvana, and his doctrines among 
the teachings of the Bouddhas of past times; therefore his name 
ought to be venerated by Bouddhists. ‘ Nevertheless, his doc- 
trine was not entirely pure; at this day the European nations 
are in a condition to receive the true light and are ripe for 
deliverance.” 

The foregoing sketch of Bouddhism and its principal features 
may suffice for our purpose. 

And now I demand of every man of good sense if it is al- 
lowable even to propose thé question: ‘‘ Was Christ a Boud- 
dhist ?’’ though it were only to answer it in the negative. 

Was there ever a doctrine more opposed to Bouddhism than 
are those of the Gospel? Bouddhism denies the existence of 
God, recognizes neither the creator, the redeemer, nor the judge 
of men. In its doctrine there is no acknowledgment of provi- 
dence, of heaven, of grace or pardon, of the human soul, or even 
of human personality ; of anything in the universe except an as- 
semblage of forces operating naturally and necessarily? as the 
magnet acts on iron and oxygen on the matter which it burns. 
According to this doctrine, life is an evil to be annihilated, 
prayer a folly, repentance a vain sentiment. Bouddhism recog- 
nizes neither church, doctrinal or disciplinary authority, or priest- 
hood. But what need is there of all these details? The perusal 
of the foregoing pages will have sufficiently convinced all our 
readers that the doctrine of Sakyamouni is in its essential princi- 
ples and all its details the complete negation of Christianity. He 
who taught men to pray without ceasing, and to say in this con- 
tinual prayer, ‘“ Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
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name: thy kingdom come; give us this day our daily bread, and 
forgive us our trespasses,” not only rejected the Bouddhist faith, 
but pronounced against it the most severe and complete con- 
demnation. We affirm without hesitation that only stupidity, ig- 
norance, or bad faith can explain the attribution of Bouddhist 
ideas to the divine Founder of Christianity. 

There are. indeed some analogies between certain teachings, 
we will not say of the two religions, for Bouddhism is not a 
religion, but of the two doctrines. Both have in common the 
conception of certain virtues, esteem of the excellence of vir- 
ginity, of penitential acts, of the ascetic, life. Also certain 
usages, ceremonies, processions, exorcisms, the use of bells calling 
to spiritual exercises, incense, etc. ' 

So far as the first mentioned points of analogy are concerned, 
namely, the moral virtues, Mr. Oswald has not perceived that 
the resemblance is altogether external. Renunciation, asceticism 
has, in Bouddhism, in nowise the object of liberating the soul 
from servitude to the body, in order to give it freedom to raise 
itself toward God. It is intended only to destroy life and the 
desire of existence.. But if it: were otherwise, what would that 
prove? Can there not be a resemblance between two doctrines, 
without one being authorized to suppose that one has been bor- 
rowed or plagiarized from the other? To this question every 
sensible man will answer, that not only there can be, but there must 
certainly be features of resemblance between the Biblico-Chris- 
tian religion and the beliefs, even the practices, of every people 
in whom human reason is not entirely extinct. In fact, Chris- 
tian morality is evidently nothing else than the natural law de- 
veloped, perfected, placed in a clearer light. The Christian dog- 
mas are, in part, truths which man can attain by reason. 
Everywhere, where there remains a glimmer of reason, a ray of 
truth, there must be found a belief, a principle of conduct, show- 
ing a likeness to one or another point of the evangelical doc- 
trines. Thus, every man who has not stifled the voice of con- 
science must perceive in himself a perpetual conflict between 
the senses and the spirit, and the necessity of subjecting the 
former to the latter. The Brahmins understood this before 
Bouddha, and so did likewise the Chinese philosophers. Christ 
could not do otherwise than sanction this principle by giving it 
its true expression in a perfect manner. The merit of virginity 
and of the ascetic life, for instance, was not ignored by the 
Romans, or the ancient Peruvians, as I have elsewhere shown 
(Rev. des Qu. Scientif., 1889, I.) Would any one perhaps. wish 
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that Christ should have rejected every truth known in some 
corner of the globe, in order to avoid the reproach of plagiar- 
ism? Such questions deserve no answer. 

It is the same case with worship. Exterior worship is com- 
posed of certain rites expressive of the sentiments which man 
ought to cherish toward the God in whom he believes; ador- 
ation, submission, gratitude, desire and hope for grace and par- 
don, finding utterance in prayer. Certain exterior acts are 
especially expressive in this sense, as the burning of incense, the 
lighting of tapers, chanting, instrumental music, religious pro- 
cessions, and the like. The true religion ought to employ these 
wonderfully efficacious means, as well as the others; so much 
the more because by doing so it brings back those observances 
to their true destination, and re-establishes the rights of God over 
man and all other creatures. Besides, most of these usages 
had been customary during a long period among the Jews, and 
it is unreasonable to suppose that Christ would seek in the re- 
mote regions of the world for that which he had before his eyes, 
among his own people, and in their temple. Moreover, several 
of the customs cited by Mr. Oswald are of later origin among 
the Bouddhists, and no one can tell where is the priority. 

But Mr. Oswald has found some other traits of resemblance, 
which must, perforce, furnish more conclusive evidence of 
plagiarism from India. These are certain facts related in the 
Bouddhist legends, and—who would believe it?—the popery 
which is manifested in the Thibetan Lama, worshiped as God's 
vice-regent upon earth. 

The ignorance which he exhibits in this place would provoke 
a smile were it not that the assurance with which he makes 
his assertions is capable of deceiving persons who are even less 
well informed than himself, and cause them to believe in the 
reality of his fancies. Mr. Oswald does not know that the 
legends of the life of Bouddha are much later than Bouddhism, 
and that no serious man would dare to maintain that they ex- 
isted before the preaching of the Gospel in India during the 
first century of our era. It is very amusing, for example, to 
see him quoting the Thibetan Ryya, more than eight centuries 
posterior to the publication of the Gospels. Nor is he aware 
that Bouddhism did not penetrate into Thibet until the eighth 
century after Christ, when Popery had been known to the 
whole world for more than five hundred years. 

But Mr. Oswald does still better than this. He speaks of 
Feasts of the Immaculate Conception, of Masses for the repose of 
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souls. This is indeed to make mockery of his readers, for 
Bouddhism knows nothing of all this. To pray for the repose of 
the departed souls is simply to deny the Bouddhist principles, as ° 
we have already seen. 

Many of the practices opposed to the original ideas of 
Bouddhism originated in the North, as offspring of what is called 
Northern Bouddhism, which had degenerated greatly from the 
primitive doctrine, and at an epoch when Christianity was known 
beyond the Pamir and the Indus. 

Every one knows that the legend of Krishna was composed 
of traits partly taken from the Gospel. This fact alone should 
render all readers very circumspect in regard to pretended pla- 
giarisms of Christian from Oriental sacred books. 

In fine, we regret to say that Mr. Oswald falsifies the 
Bouddhist doctrines and legends in order to make them approach 
to the teachings and narratives of the Gospels. It is entirely 
false, for instance, that the Bouddhist believes in the necessity of 
redemption by a supernatural mediator. On the contrary, 
Bouddhism denies both the possibility of a redemption, the ex- 
istence of the supernatural, and the utility of a mediator. Before 
whom should Bouddha fulfil the office of a mediator, since, ac- 
cording to Bouddhism, there is no God ? 

If questions of this kind are to be treated in future, we re- 
spectfully request that a little more science and serious argu- 
ment may be brought to the task. 

Our conclusion is: that all the evidence in the case proves 
that Christ is the living negation of Bouddhism. 


C. DE HARLEZ. 


University, Louvain, Belgium. 








A QUESTION OF TEMPERAMENT. 


A QUESTION OF TEMPERAMENT. 


IV. 


“HAVE you ever been in the prison here?” Miss Garrison 
asked of her friend the morning after she arrived. They were 
sitting on the veranda, with the sweet charm of the country about 
them, and nothing in sight to suggest the grim abode down by 
‘the river’s bank. 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Miss Forsythe, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders and a grimace. ‘I am happy to say I never had any 
friends or acquaintances there.” ‘ 

“Do people never go to see the place through curiosity ?” 
inquired Miss Garrison calmly. 

“TI believe they do—some people. Tom went there once 
with a man who was up here from New York, and from what 
he says about it I have no wish to see the place. You didn’t 
feel any desire to go, did you?” She turned her head toward 
Miss Garrison with a look of surprise as the thought suddenly 
occurred to her. 

“I did not know but that Sing Sing people felt in duty, bound 
to know something about such a distinguished attraction,” the 
other answered evasively and with a faint smile. 

“TI know. Before we came here I always used to feel as if peo- 
ple living in the place must feel something like prisoners. But 
I do not believe I have seen it but once since we were here. 
That is, in the town. You can’t help seeing the hateful place if 
you go by on the river, as we sometimes do in a yacht. You'd 
have to keep your face turned to the Jersey side resolutely 
to avoid looking at it; and the choice of evils is pretty close, 
isn’t it ?” 

Miss Garrison made some excuse for going out by herself the 
next day. By inquiry, she found her way to the square brick 
building with its slits of windows. The warden’s house, though 
connected with the prison, was rather pretty, with a luxuriant 
Virginia creeper climbing up the stone walls. She went to his of- 
fice. The warden was a hale old fellow with a full white beard, 
‘which, somehow, failed to make him venerable. Miss Garrison 
learned that visitors were admitted once in two months and that 
next week she could come and see Arkenburgh. 
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“T shall try to do so,” she said with decision. “I am very 
much interested in his case.” 

So some days later Miss Garrison, on the plea of a call, again 
made her way without any companion to the prison. She felt 
rather nervous. Such conduct was unconventional and she would 
not have liked it to be known. She was taken down a flight 
of steps and a turnkey opened a barred door for her. Then 
she was shown into a dark room with seats arranged around the 
wall. Two or three men, in suits of dingy whitish-brown with 
black stripes running around them, sat on these seats talking to 
friends or relatives, while keepers remained in the immediate 
neighborhood. Arkenburgh was sent for, and Miss Garrison 
seated herself in a chair, seemingly much more composed than 
she was in reality. 

She had not very long to wait. The tall figure of Arken- 
burgh appeared, his closely-cropped hair revealing a head of al- 
most classic elegance. But those.wretched prison-suits seemed 
to refuse to look anything but slouchy and ill-fitting! 

His bright eye was rounded and inquiring, and when he saw 
who it was a shadow passed quickly over his face. But a look 
of mingled respect and gratitude at once succeeded it. How 
much thinner he was than when she had seen him in the court- 
room! though his eye was as bright and unshrinking as ever. 

He bowed with great dignity, and Miss Garrison stretched 
forth her hand. He took it and bent slowly above it, without 
any words. Soto 

“IT did not know whether you would remember me or not,” 
she said, smiling slightly. ‘I hope you do not mind my coming. 
I am here for a few days, visiting friends, so we are neighbors.” 

“You do not know me very well if you think I could ever 
forget to the day of my death what you were so kind as to do 
and say in that court-room. Your coming to see me is only an- 
other act of kindness, for which I am grateful.” 

His voice was rich and full, and he spoke with a grave self- 
possession which impressed the young woman. They seated 
themselves, and after a slight pause she asked: ‘‘Do you find 
your health good? And is the place very dreadful?” 5 

‘“‘ My health is very good. In fact,” and a smile transformed 
his expression into one of winning sweetness, ‘‘the greater part of 
the prisoners really seem to thrive well on the prison air and 
diet. But, naturally, few would elect to remain here as a matter 
of choice—not even for their health’s sake.” 

“Well, in one sense it must be easier to bear when one has 
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the consciousness of innocence to sustain him. Mr. Arkenburgh,”’ 
she went. on a little hurriedly, ‘I do not wish to pain you by 
any allusions to the past, but I am an intimate friend of Miss 
Archer’s.” 

The sadness settled on his face again, but there was some 
sternness in it. 

“Do you know how she is?” he inquired briefly. 

“T saw her a few days ago and she was perfectly well,” Miss 
Garrison answered. 

“Has this affair troubled her much?” he asked after a mo- 
ment’s pause. 

“She felt terribly, of course,” returned the young woman. 

“Yet you, who had never seen me, and knew nothing of me, 
felt that I was innocent; and she, who was promised to me as a 
wife, believes me guilty and has abandoned me.” 

There was almost solemnity in his repressed tones, but the 
grave face did not betray any strong feeling. 

“Do not blame her too severely,” Miss Garrison said. ‘“ You 
‘do not know how she has suffered, poor thing!” 

“Pardon me; I do know how she has suffered,” said Arken- 
burgh. “She wrote me so that I could not fail to see just what 
was rankling in her mind. She was filled with outraged pride 
that she had been associated with a felon. One would have 
supposed that I had deliberately tried to bring disgrace upon her. 
But in one sense I am glad she wrote just as she did. It helped 
me more than anything else could have done. That is past and 
through with, however,” he continued calmly. 

“What do you have to do?” asked Miss Garrison. “I hope 
you will not think this is merely idle curiosity.” 

“Do not have any fear that I shall misapprehend your motives,” 
he answered earnestly, bending his calm eyes upon her with the 
greatest respect. ‘You have done me the greatest benefit any 
one ever did. You believed me innocent when twelve honest 
men had with due deliberation declared me guilty. I tell 
you now, in the name of all that is sacred, that your true wo- 
man’s instinct was right. I am as innocent of this crime as you. 
I cdo not know as a condemned criminal’s word is of great force, 
but I do know that to you it will be strong corroboration of 
your belief.” 

“Tt is, if there were any needed,” exclaimed Miss Garrison. 
“T have tried to look at the matter calmly and study the evi- 
dence, but I have never faltered in my conviction. Only I do 
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not know whom you are trying to screen, or why you so pas- 
sively let yourself be punished for another’s sin.” 

She looked at him wonderingly. He was silent a moment, 
while he met her glance with that straightforward expression in 
his eyes which spoke of simplicity and rectitude. Then he said 
slowly : 

“If you are really kind and generous you will not seek for 
an answer to those questions; neither from me nor elsewhere. 
What I have done I did knowingly, and I would do it again 
under the same circumstances. It is a question of temperament 
with me, as much as that pure, womanly touch of sympathy and 
belief, which I shall treasure my life through and which has 
lightened the burden of this”—he touched his prison suit—‘‘ was 
one of temperament in you.” 

“You ought not to put too much value on an action so 
simple and spontaneous,” she said deprecatingly. “I think any- 
body would have done the same. It was a sense of justice,” she 
added, smiling. 

“You must let me feel that it was a very sweet and womanly 
thing,” he returned. ‘Are you interested in prisons?” he said 
after a moment. 

Miss Garrison felt an inclination to laugh. It was the first 
time she had ever stepped within a penal institution, and she 
felt how very remote from her was the philanthropic spirit which 
the question implied. ; 

‘*No,” she answered. “I do not believe I have much of an 
inclination for. going round doing good. I am here on a short. 
visit, and I thought I would come and see how you were get- 
ting along. You may put the visit down to feminine curiosity 
in part, for I would really like to know what you do in this 
place That is, if you do not mind speaking about it,” she add- 
ed quickly. 

“I shall be only too happy to gratify you in any way,” Ark- 
enburgh said with great simplicity. ‘‘ My occupation is marking 
the places for buttons on trousers and to do up the pieces into 
bundles. It is not very zsthetic work, but it is considered one 
of the most desirable things to do. I must tell you one pleasant 
thing. My place in the workshop is in the corner, which is 
bright and sunny, and from the window I can see the Hudson. 
It is very pleasant,” he added cheerfully, ‘to see the boats pass- 
ing up and down. I work here all day. The food is very sim- 
ple but clean, and, whether it is the regular occupation or the 
variety afforded by going to meals, my appetite is excellent. 


. 
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The cell is the worst part of the whole thing. It certainly is 
small. I can touch the top with my hand and almost reach from 
side to side with my outstretched arms. I could hardly endure 
this cramped space at first, but now I do not mind it very much. 
I am getting to be an old prison-bird, you know.” He smiled 
faintly. 

“That is about all there is to it. You can imagine that the 
most cruel part is working at something which does not contrib- 
ute in the least to my advancement, and feeling that a portion 
of my life is practically going to waste. Still, good behavior 
secures a commutation of part of the term, and I pene myself 
very well.” 

“How I wish something could be done!” said Miss Garri-. 
son vehemently. “Is there anything that you would like?” 

“No; thanks. Except that I would like to have you tell 
me your name, if you will,” he said. 

‘*My name is Garrison—Miss Katherine Garrison,” she replied. 
“ And-now I must go, Mr. Arkenburgh,” she went oa, rising. 
“I believe you are innocent and that you could have established 
your innocence if you had wished to. Why you do not wish 
to I cannot conjecture, though [ am beginning to get an idea 
about that, too,” she said, nodding her head. “ Perhaps I may 
see you again some time, though the warden tells me that visits 
are allowed only once in two months. I hope your health will 
keep good. Good-by! ” 

She extended her hand and he clasped it again, and again 
bowed above it with dignity and respect. 

“ Good-by! You have done a good work in coming to see 
me. It has exalted my iceal of a woman. Thank you once 
more for your generous instinct in regard to me.” 

Miss Garrison bowed and the turnkey escorted her to the 
door. She stepped into the warden’s office on her way out and 
asked him if the prisoners were allowed to receive anything 
from friends or relatives. Whereupon the good man gave her 
a small printed slip, telling her that it set forth all that was 
allowed. 

Having folded it and put it in her pocket-book, Miss Gar- 
rison regained the free outer air with a great sense of satis- 
faction. How good it seemed to be once more where the wind 
of heaven could freely play around her! 

“When she was alone in her room that evening she took 
the printed slip from her pocket and read it. It was as 


follows: °* 
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“SING SING PRISON, Nov. —, 18—. 


‘“RULES FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE FRIENDS OF PRISONERS IN THIS 
INSTITUTION. 


“Each prisoner is allowed certain privileges, by the Prison 
Authorities, only on condition of his good behavior. Disobedi- 
ence to the Prison rules forfeits for him aé/ privileges for such 
a length of time as the Agent and Warden may direct. 

“ First. He may receive a visit from his friends (one or more 
at the same time) ONCE in two months. When an extra 
visit is desired an application must be made to the Warden, 
giving the reasons therefor, which should be important. On 
Sundays and Holidays visiting is not permitted, the Prison be- 
ing closed. 

“ Second. He may receive a box of delicacies to eat. ONCE 
in two months. Coffee, tea, chocolate, and other articles which 
require cooking Here not allowed. 

“ Third. He may receive chewing tobacco, underclothes, socks, 
handkerchiefs, towels, bedding, carpet for cell, looking-glass, hair- 
brush and comb, tooth-brush, shoes, slippers, gloves, and mittens. 
These articles may be sent at any time. 

“ Fourth. He may write one letter each month, and receive 
all letters, of a proper character, that come for him. His friends 
may write as often as they please. Extra letters are allowed to 
be written by him only in special cases of sickness or important 
business. 

“ Fifth. He may receive all papers, magazines, and books, of a 
proper character, that come for him. Daily and weekly political 
papers, ¢riminal and sensational papers, immoral and sensational 
novels, not allowed. 

“Sixth. All.boxes and packages by express (which must be. 
prepaid), and all mail matter, should be plainly marked with the 
prisoner’s name in full, and the date of his sentence. Compliance 
with this rule will prevent mistakes in the Prison delivery. 


“ ALBERT F. BURROUGHS, 


“ Agent and Warden Sing Sing Prison. 
‘* Approved: : 
“WILLIAM SANDFORD, Supt NV. Y. State Prisons.” 


Miss Garrison made a running commentary on some of the 
rules. “I could send him a box of things to eat. They don’t 
say anything about the size of the box. I wonder if he smokes? 
‘Carpet for cell.’ I do not believe he has one, and I should 
think it would be a comfort. That bare stone floor! He can 
receive all the letters that come if they be of a‘ proper character.’ 
If I write it will certainly be a letter of a ‘proper character.’ Pa- 
pers and books! -Why, that is nice. They ought to be a re- 
lief after making button-hole places in trousers all day long.” 
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She sat thinking, with the printed slip on her lap. “I won- 
der if he thought it was Addie waiting for him when he came 
in. He certainly did not expect to see me, and there was a 
little look of disappointment on his face when he saw it was I. 
Oh! why is that man there?” she exclaimed impatiently. Then, 
as if she did not like to think of it any more, she made her 
preparations for the night and went to bed. 

Miss Garrison spent a fortnight with her friend, Miss For- 
sythe, at Sing Sing. Then she went back to town. A _ week 
later a large box came to Sing Sing prison for Paul Arken- 
burgh containing delicacies. There was no note or card with 
the box. A Turkish rug, narrow and long, also came for him. 

“The poor man is suffering unjustly and it is only decency 
to try and make his lot as endurable as possible,” the young 
woman had said to herself when getting these articles ready for 
Sing Sing. But it must be confessed that she found satisfaction 
in the thought that no one knew anything about the strong in- 
terest she had conceived for a State prisoner. 


IV. 


A fortnight after she had returned to the city she received 
a note from Addie Archer: ‘ Papa has had a severe accident. 
He was coming down stairs a week ago when he was seized 
with a dizzy attack and fell. At first it did not seem as if it 
was anything serious; but he must have injured himself inter- 
nally, for he suffers a great deal and cannot leave his bed now. 
The doctor says it is a very serious thing, but hopes that papa 
will come out all right. You know how fanciful sick people are, 
my dear Kate. Well, papa has got the idea in his mind that 
you must come down here. He thinks you would have stayed 
longer when you were here if you had enjoyed yourself, and he 
fancies that the trouble about that dreadful man in prison, which 
was so fresh and trying, made me remiss in my duties as a 
hostess. Nothing will satisfy him but that I shall write and ask 
you to come down for a while now. Will you? Pray, don't 
fancy that because I am doing this to satisfy an invalid’s ca- 
price that I should not be delighted to have you come myself. I 
wish you would come, although I am afraid it may not be very 
pleasant for you, with papa so sick and mamma dreadfully up- 
set. But I can assure you it will be a great relief to papa, and 
I shall be ever so grateful if you will come.” 

Miss Garrison brought her lips closely together on reading 
this letter and her brows contracted with thought. It did not 
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take her five minutes to decide, and having sent a telegram to 
announce her arrival, she took the Newport boat that evening. 

“ There was a positive, visible relief in papa when he heard 
you were coming, dear,” said Miss Archer to her the next 
morning. ‘He said: ‘Now, try and make it pleasant for her, 
won't you?’ and of course I said. I would, and I will. Isn’t it 
odd what funny ideas people get when they are sick ?” 

Miss Garrison allowed that the vagaries of invalids were very 
unaccountable. She had felt the moment she got Addie’s let- 
ter that Mr. Archer’s desire might have more method in it than 
could be admitted. He was not a man to be carried away by 
a gust of hospitable feeling. 

Naturally she expressed a desire to see the sick man. But 
for a day or two after her arrival he did not feel equal to it. 
The third day she was ushered into his room. Mr. Archer 
was confined to his bed, and Miss Garrison saw at once from 
the ravages illness had made that his condition was rather a 
perilous one. She talked to him cheerfully, and he tried to as- 
sume some interest, but his mind would wander off in an ab- 
stracted way. Once, on turning to look at him, she found his 
eyes fixed on her with a strange expression in them of doubt 
and anxiety. 

He withdrew them as soon as he saw her attention was at- 
tracted, and turned his head restlessly on one side, while an ex- 
pression of pain shot over his features. When she rose to go 
he said to her: “I am not very good company, but I hope 
you will find time to drop in on me sometimes, Miss Garrison, 
It is a relief to me to have a visitor to talk to.” 

Three days later the doctor found his patient so much worse 
that he ventured to inquire of him whether he had arranged his 
affairs, or if there was anything he would like to attend to in 
case of a relapse. ‘Not that there is much immediate danger, 
you know,” the doctor said comfortingly, “ but you are not 
strong, and it is always the safe thing to look out for every- 
thing in time, my dear sir.” 

The next day Miss Garrison dropped in to see him. He 
was evidently worse. He shook hands with her feverishly. 
“Can you stay here with me a little while, Miss Garrison?” he 
asked her. She replied that she would with pleasure. ‘Then, I 
think I will send the nurse out for an hour to get a little 
rest and air,” and he insisted on the man’s taking jthis recreation, 

After he had gone Mr. Archer asked Miss Garrison to take 


a chair and seat herself near him. She did so. For some mo- 
VOL, LIII.—16 
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ments he said nothing. Once or twice he turned his eyes in a 
pained way upon her. At last, by a great effort, he brought 
himself to speak. 

“Miss Garrison, I wish you to promise me solemnly that you 
will regard what I am about to say to you as a sacred confi- 
dence. Tell me that—whether. you will do what I want you to or 
not—you will keep the information I have to impart a secret.” 

Miss Garrison leaned toward the sick man and assured him 
that she would not betray any confidence he might repose in her 

“JT have done something wrong,” he went on, his forehead 
contracting and his lips trembling at the revelation they were 
about to make. ‘“ And then I have done another thing that has 
troubled me more than the first. I want you to help me, for I 
need some help very badly. I cannot speak to my wife or 
daughter about it.” 

“‘T will help you all I can, Mr. Archer,” said the young wo- 
man earnestly. She had a clear conviction now of what was 
coming and half shrank from it. 

“You know my clerk, Paul Arkenburgh, was accused and con- 
victed of stealing fifteen thousand dollars from the company ot 
which I was president. He didn’t take the money. I took it!” 

The effort of making the disclosure left him panting and pal- 
lid. Miss Garrison was alarmed a little, though there was time 
for one proud thrill of satisfaction. She had been right! 

“Do not try to tell the rest now, Mr. Archer, if you find it 
too painful. I know now and you have gotten over the worst 
part. If you feel the strain too much, defer the rest until later.” 

“No. I must say it all now. I could not rest in my grave if I 
did not try to repair this injustice. You do not know what a 
noble fellow that young Arkenburgh is. He is honesty itself 
‘and the soul of generosity.’ ” 

Mr. Archer gave a sigh that was very like a groan. 

“Tt is the old story, Miss Garrison,” he went on, with his lips 
twitching nervously, while his face flushed. ‘‘I needed the money 
enly for a little while just at that time. I thought I could re- 
place it before its absence would be noted. But Arkenburgh’s 
sudden trip to Albany just at the time the money was taken 
drew suspicion on him. There was no way out of it for him ex- 
cept convicting me, for I was the only other person who had 
the key. I was supposed to be confined at my house in Tar- 
rytown at the time, too ill to move with rheumatism. 

“He knew this, and when I saw him he said: ‘It is much 
better for me than for you to suffer this imputation.’ And I 
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was weak enough to let him do it, Miss Garrison. It seemed a 
worse crime to break my wife’s heart and ruin my daughter’s 
career than to let him suffer for me. But I have paid for this 
by my suffering. It was terrible to see Addie turning against 
him as she did. I do not think she could have loved him very 
much or she would have suffered more on his account. 

“T have done this evil and I want to repair as much of it as 
I can,’ he went on. “I am going to get you to write out a 
statement of the whole thing at my dictation, and I will sign it and 
we will get other witnesses to sign it. With that paper you 
ought to be able to secure his release from prison. The gov- 
ernor would set him free on such evidence as this of his inno- 
cence. 

“Tam not going to recover from this attack. It is my pun- 
ishment, and I deserve it. But, if it can be possibly done—not 
for my sake, because I won’t be here to feel it, but for my 
daughter’s and her mother’s—I would like not to be known as 
the—the guilty man. When I am dead will you try and do 
this, Miss Garrison? If you promise me [ know you will.” 

He bent his sunken eyes on her with mournful intensity. 
Miss Garrison was greatly overcome, but she roused herself to 
say earnestly: 

“T will try and do both of them, if they can be done. But 
it would be hard if Mr. Arkenburgh should suffer this unjust sus- 
picion all his life. I will screen your name as much as can be. 
What led Mr. Arkenburgh to do such a noble thing?” she 
asked Mr. Archer gently. 

‘‘He was indebted to me for his rise in the world, and grati- 
tude entered into his motive for such generosity. And then,” 
Mr. Archer said sadly, ‘‘ he was very much in love with Addie 
and he wished to spare her if he could.” 

The poor man sighed deeply. Then he said in tones of the 
bitterest feeling: “ And: she has turned against him because he 
is a thief! Oh! how cruelly she has stabbed me by her hard- 
ness and the contempt with which she has spoken of that fine 
fellow by this name, which belonged to her father and not to 
him!” 

‘“Do not dwell on the thought any more now, Mr. Archer,” 
said Miss Garrison. “It is sad-enough. I would not talk about 
it-any more for the present. I will write the statement any 
time you wish, and then you will feel that you have made some 
restitution, for it must release Mr. Arkenburgh from his unmer- 
ited imprisonment.” 
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“Then you will help me? I can count on you, can’t I?” the 
sick man said eagerly. 

“You may, assuredly,” she said, taking the hand which Mr. 
Archer stretched toward her. 

She was glad to get away to give herself time to think over 
the situation. The satisfaction of being borne out in her in- 
stinctive belief about Arkenburgh was almost lost sight of in the 
mixed feelings which held possession of her now. There was a 
good deal of repulsion toward Mr. Archer. By his own admis- 
sion he was a thief! She was the guest, then, in the house of 
a man who had stolen money. Miss Garrison felt a most dis- 
agreeable sense of disgrace from such association. 

But the poor man was suffering, and he had asked her to 
help him. She would not be like Addie Archer. He wished 
to make such amends as he could. Miss Garrison appreciated 
that if the true facts in the case were to come out when justice 
could not be done to the criminal, and only innocent people 
would suffer, the good of such disclosure was hardly apparent. 
Arkenburgh must be released and his reputation restored, if pos- 
sible, without bringing disgrace on Mrs. Archer and Addie. 

But if Mr. Archer should not die! What could be done 
then? She would have a comfortable feeling, surely, in knowing 
that an innocent man was bearing the punishment of another’s 
sin to spare two other innocent persons misery and disgrace. “I 
hope he does die!’ she exclaimed to herself as this thought 
arose. “It is the only way of getting things cleared up at all.” 

Then she thought of Arkenburgh, quietly and resolutely ac- 
cepting five years of ignominious imprisonment through generous 
feeling for the man who had befriended and helped him, and, 
doubtless, with loving thought of sparing the woman he loved a 
dark and blasting grief. And then Miss Garrison experienced 
another lively emotion as she recalled Addie Archer’s treatment 
of ler lover. She got fiercely indignant at the thought. “It 
was all right to feel repelled at his being a thief. I feel that 
way myself towards the poor man upstairs there. It 
was right enough to renounce him, too, if she could believe 
this thing of him. But she need not have shown so much un- 
pitying hardness and contempt toward him. She need not have 
poured all her pity out upon herself. Oh! what a hateful tan- 
gle it is.” 

The next morning she was the recipient of another confi- 
dence. Miss Archer told her, under pledge of the greatest 
secrecy, that she had engaged herself to Mr. Caldwell. The en- 
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gagement was to be kept strictly private for some time. Miss 
Garrison was not quite as effusive in her congratulations as she 
might have been. It must be admitted that her judgment and 
feeling about the Archer family were largely affected by the 
thought of a tall, resolute man in a dingy prison-suit of striped 
cloth and with an invisible aureola around his shapely head. At 
least Miss Garrison felt that the aureola was there. Her friend 
was too full of her own happiness, however, to note the slight lack 
of ardor in her confidante. The lovers had agreed that papa 
was not: to be disturbed about love or marriage intil his health 
was better. 

In the afternoon Mr. Archer’s nurse came and asked Miss 
Garrison if she could pay another visit to that gentleman’s sick- 
room. Miss Garrison had been impatiently awaiting the sum- 
mons and obeyed it with alacrity. She was eager to have in black 
and white Mr. Archer’s statement, about the robbery. The in- 
valid’s gaunt eyes met hers the moment she entered the room, 
and after the nurse had again been sent out for an airing, Mr. 
Archer hurriedly broached the subject. 

‘There is ink and paper in that writing-table. Will you not 
take down what I say about Paul Arkenburgh now ?” 

The young woman was soon in readiness, and the old man 
began: “I, George Archer, do declare that Paul Arkenburgh 
is wholly innocent of the crime for which he is now undergo- 
ing punishment in Sing Sing. I stole the money, fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and he deliberately allowed himself to be convicted 
of it in order to screen me and spare my family the disgrace of 
such criminality. He did this through a sense of gratitude to 
me for having helped him in his career. I feel that I 
shall not live long, and I cannot pass into the future life with- 
out some effort to rescue this generous man from the burden 
he is so heroically bearing for my sake. This paper, written by 
Miss Katherine Garrison, will be witnessed as mine by her and 
the undersigned, my nurse. This should secure Arkenburgh’s 
release and acquittal from the charge. 

“If this can be done without my guilt being published I 
pray that it may. But, if needs be, and there is no other way 
of securing this result, then let it be known, since it is more just 
that my own should suffer for my evil-doing than a stranger, 
who has shown such magnanimity. I make this declaration with 
my sound mind and in the full use of my faculties; So help 
me God!” 

“ Now,” said Mr. Archer, breathing heavily, “give me the 
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pen.”’ He grasped it and wrote his name to the declaration with 
a trembling hand. As soon as he had done this he fell back in 
his bed and a sigh of relief escaped from him. Miss Garrison 
said nothing for a few moments, until he had somewhat recov- 
ered from the excitement of the confession. Then she said 
quietly: ‘You would like this to be witnessed by some one, 
would you not? I will write my name to it now.” 

“Yes; and when the nurse comes in he will sign it, 
Mr. Archer. “If you will, I would like you to remain here 
until his return.” 

Miss Garrison readily consented. The sick man lay perfectly 
motionless, but with his eyes half-open. After a short time the 
nurse returned, and Miss Garrison explained to him briefly that 
the paper contained directions, which Mr. Archer had committed 
to her in writing, about something which he wished to have. ac- 
complished after his death. The nurse then signed it, and the 
young woman left the room with the vindication of Paul Arken- 
burgh’s honor folded away within the bosom of her gown. 

She would have liked to bid farewell to .the Archers at 
once. But Mr. Archer seemed to view her departure with 
shrinking, and she could not bring herself to pain a dying man. 
So she remained. He grew weaker daily. One morning, about 
ten days later, when Miss Garrison came down to breakfast, 
Addie Archer advanced to meet her with. eyes swollen 
from weeping. ‘Papa is dead,” she said chokingly. ‘ He 
died last night.”’ Miss Garrison let the girl cling to her and 
weep, while the thought arose in her mind that the angel of 
death had slipped the bolts from Paul Arkenburgh’s prison- 
door. She could not feel any regret at this death. 

She stayed with them until after the funeral. Then she 
returned to New York, on the plea that she had much to do. 
That week, without letting any one know where she was going, 
she took the train to Albany. Not very long after this a 
comrounication was sent to the warden of Sing Sing prison 
telling him that Paul Arkenburgh was to be released, as his 
innocence had been clearly established. 


” 


said 


V. 

Two days later Miss Garrison was sitting alone in her 
room, buried in thought, when the servant said that a gentle- 
man, who declined to give his name, wished to see her. 

“Tell him I will be down directly,” she said, rising from 
her chair at once. She had not seen or heard from Paul 
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Arkenburgh since her visit to the prison, but she knew that two 
days before he had walked forth from Sing Sing free and inno- 
cent. She knew that it was he. She gave a few hasty touches 
to her hair, and then glided rapidly down the stairs and entered 
the drawing-room. 

Paul Arkenburgh had heard her step, and was watching’ the 
door as he stood drawn up to his full height. There was an air 
of distinction about his fine figure and handsome face which 
were much more in keeping with his dark clothes and gloved 
hands than they were with the dingy stripes of the Sing Sing 
prison-suit. 

She advanced toward him, her hand stretched out, a smile 
of warm welcome lighting up her face. He clasped her hand 
and bent his head above it, the hair still closely cropped. 

“T am very glad to see you, Mr. Arkenburgh,” she said: 

‘‘Thanks,” he said simply. “I am free, and one of the first 
things I wished to do with my. freedom was to come to you. 
I wish you to tell me if I do not owe this in some way to 
you. I received a communication from the governor telling me 
that my innocence was proven by the confession of the guilty 
person, and also saying that the same generosity which had made 
me suffer to screen him would probably lead me to conceal the 
culprit’s name now that I was free and declared innocent of all 
stain. Do you know who the person was, Miss Garrison ?” 

“Yes,” she replied softly. ‘“ He is dead, and although he 
has done only the least that could be expected in this effort to 
save you from your generous sacrifice, I am sure you will be 
careful to keep his guilt from becoming public.” 

“TI am not surprised that you, who felt that I was innocent 
when everything pointed to my guilt, should feel that I could 
not have any other wish than this. So far my release has es- 
caped noticed in the papers. Otherwise I should fear that there 
might be conjectures based on Mr. Archer’s recent death and my 
release which would be dangerous for the peace of mind of the 
survivors. But will you not tell me what part you played in my 
release ?”’ he continued earnestly. 

“I did nothing except convey to the governor a written 
statement which I wrote at the dictation of the real culprit, and 
which he signed and I and his nurse witnessed. It was very lit- 
tle. Do not let us speak of that, please. But I am sincerely 
glad that you are free.” 

“ And I have not thanked you for the box you sent to the 
prison for me,” said Arkenburgh. “You must not think me con- 
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ceited in believing it was you who did this, for I know there 
was no other who could have thought of me. Miss Garrison, I 
can never repay you for these kindnesses, but I feel them to the 
bottom of my soul.” 

“ They were trifles. Put them down to my philanthropic 
spirit,” she returned lightly. ‘I am afraid your sensibility leads 
you into undue appreciation of small things done in your behalf.” 

‘‘T wish you would help me with your advice on one point,” 
he said, “ if you will not allow me.to show you my gratitude as 
much as I would like. This same person has arranged through 
a friend of his that I am to receive twenty thousand dollars. I 
could have borne the full term of my imprisonment to shield 
him through gratitude for what he did for me, and through 
understanding how he came to fall and what the consequences 
of his guilt would be should it become known. But I feel the 
strongest aversion to taking this money. It seems as if I. were 
accepting not only a reward for what no money could have in- 
duced me to do, but as if it were meant for a sort of seal upon 
my lips—a bribe to silence. It cuts me deeply to feel that he 
could have thought me capable of being affected by such con- 
siderations ; and yet I cannot escape this conviction.” 

His large, grave eyes were fixed upon her face with pleading 
earnestness as he waited for her to speak. 

“ And to think that such a man as that could have ever 
fallen in love with Addie Archer!” was the thought that rose 
in Miss Garrison’s mind. Then she said slowly: 

“T think you are wrong. There is no fault in this person’s 
wishing to show his gratitude by such a course. If you could 
have heard him speak of your conduct you would know that he 
appreciated it and positively revered you for your noble action. 
I will tell you this. He declared in that written statement 
that if it were impossible to free you without publishing the real 
author.of the theft then to publish him, for the sufferings of 
his own were more just than that you should endure such a 
punishment. No! I am sure that he knew his honor, or at least 
the fiction of his honor, was safe in your hands. His daughter’s 
treatment of you was anguish to him. I believe,’’ Miss Garrison 
added impressively, “ that if the truth were known his death was 
materially hastened by the remorse of conscience which he felt. 
I think you should take the money and regard this poor man 
the more kindly for having given it to you. And you know how 
good my intuitions of motives and innocence are,” she said archly. 

“T believe I would follow your advice if it were against 
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every conviction I had,” exclaimed Arkenburgh with his grave 
simplicity, which quite took from his words the slightest air of 
being a complimentary phrase meant to flatter. ‘ You have the 
clearest, most womanly instinct I have ever seen. You have a 
fine temperament.” 

“Thanks; you are very kind. But, pray, spare me, for I 
have all a woman’s weakness for praise. Tell me what you are 
going to do?” , 

“T am going West within a week. A man there once sug- 
gested to me a scheme which I am sure is a profitable one. It 
may be too late to go into it. I have lost some months. But 
the idea is one that may be applied elsewhere and I will make 
it go. This money which Mr.—which I have received, will 
enable me to make a much more advantageous attempt. Miss 
Garrison, I feel that I am paying the heaviest debt to gratitude 
now. This sojourn in a prison, wearing a felon’s suit, seems to 
me to have left a taint on my life. I could never ask a woman 
to become my wife without telling her that at one time I occu- 
pied a cell in Sing Sing. And there are many who would not 
care to accept a life with that dismal passage in it.” 

“You are foolish there, I think,” said Miss Garrison prompt- 
ly. “Believe me, even crime can be lived down. How much 
more the innocent, suffering for an offence which one did not 
commit, and suffering endured from the noblest of mctives. If 
you ever should tell a woman this thing without letting her also 
know your motive in having accepted such a trial then you will 
be doing an unjust thing. You would be foolishly, stupidly an- 
gelic,” she said, smiling, but with considerable emphasis to the 
words. , 

“And do you think a fine, sensitive woman could accept as 
a husband a man who was once an inmate of Sing Sing prison?’ 
he asked seriously. ‘One reason I am going West is to start 
in a new field where I will not be known. If his relatives are 
to be spared, all talk about my innocence must be avoided. 
Hence there may remain a doubt whether I was not pardoned 
for some reason that does not clear my name perfectly. Can I 
ask a woman to be my wife who cannot bear her head 
as proudly because she bears my name?” 

Miss Garrison tapped her foot upon the ground. She saw 
the difficulty too well. At last she said, as the thought occurred 
to her: “But if you had served your full term and then have 
been released, and Mr.—and the man had lived, you could 
have had nothing but your word to give to the woman that you 
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were innocent. Now you ‘have your release and this paper 
signed by him. I did not let the governor keep that. I have 
it for you, and any time you wish you can give proof of your 
innocence. I will go and get you the paper now. I have kept 
it in my strong-box.”’ 

She rose and left the room, returning in a few moments with 
the folded paper. Arkenburgh took it. and read it. Then he 
put-it in his pocket, 

“TI cannot thank you enough,” he said with that slow ear- 
nestness of speech which seemed to be his strongest expression 
of emotion. I hope you feel how deeply I appreciate your kind- 
ness. I convey sense of gratitude very poorly.” 

“You convey it very well, by deeds more than by words. 
Have I not had good proof of how you regard a benefit? But 
you must look at my action more simply and lightly. I felt you 
were undergoing a grievous wrong, and all I really did was 
what any one might have done. Do not think any-more about 
it, please.”’ 

“As if I could forget!’ he said, rising. ‘‘ Yet, with my 
freedom and the prospect of beginning a prosperous career, | 
have never felt sadder in my life than I do now.” 

’ He stood, tall and stalwart, but with a look of dejection on his 
fine face. 

“Will you ‘see Miss—the Archers before you go away?” said 
Miss Garrison. 

“No. Is it not more consistent with the wish of the dead 
man that I should avoid any contact with them? I never wish 
to see again in my life the face of Miss Archer. That was all a 
mistake, and the one thing I have ‘to be grateful for to this ex- 
perience, outside of what it has taught me of a noble woman, is 
that it saved me from being the husband of that girl. I can 
never forgive her for the way in which she treated me as,” and 
his voice softened, “I can never forget the way in which you 
treated me. Good-by, Miss Garrison.” Arkenburgh’s serious 
manner was almost solemn. 

“ Good-by,” she. returned, struggling to make this parting 
wear more the air of any ordinary farewell. “I hope you will be 
successful beyond evefy hope in all that you desire.” 

There seemed every reason for a warm pressure ot their 
hands. He bowed gravely and left her. Was there every reason 
why Miss Garrison should have hastened to her room and have 
busied herself about several things, while impatiently wiping from 
her eyes tears that would gather ? 
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She felt irritable and dejected for days.. She fought against 
it fiercely, taking part in whatever came along in the way of 
amusement with great energy. Occasionally she met Addie 
Archer. She could not refrain from a slight coldness in her 
manner towards the girl. It seemed to her as if she were living 
on. another’s blood, like a vampire. It vexed Miss Garrison that 
she should care so keenly for Paul Arkenburgh’s interests or hap- 
piness, and this vexation made her more cold to Miss Archer 
for recalling that worthy. “To think that he could have ever 
loved that girl!” Miss Garrison said to herself on two or three 
occasions, when she had been subjected to this flux and reflux of 
disagreeable feeling. ‘It was cheap to escape that for a few months 
in Sing Sing.” -Which goes to prove that Miss Garrison was not 
superior to her sex in formulating judgments about her sisters. 

The following spring she received cards for Miss Archer's 
wedding. She did not go, but she felt a strange mixture of de- 
light and disgust over the event. For two or three seasons Miss 
Garrison went very much into society. During this time she re- 
ceived. two or three offers of marriage, which she serenely de- 
clined. To the last applicant for her hand she vouchsafed the 
extraordinary remark that she did not think she would ever mar- 
ry; which, strange to say, came very near the iruth. She would 
rather have been burned at the stake than tell the reason why, 
though her dislike for Mrs. Caldwell seemed to increase, until at 
last she cut her dead with hardly any compunction of soul. 

As season after season passed with Miss Garrison still in the 
field of virgins some comments began to be made on her staunch 
adherence to spinsterhood. But they did not reach her ears, and it 
they had would not have affected her. She knew very well what 
she was doing, and she meant to do it. She lived with her un- 
cle, who was a cheerful soul, always ready to escort her to ball, 
opera, theatre, or reception. 

Eight winters went on in this uneventful way, or, rather, the 
eighth was just beginning. Her uncle had proposed their spend- 
ing it in Washington. Miss Garrison was nothing loath; and soa 
house was taken on K Street, and they transferred themselves to 
the Capital. 

One evening, early in the season, they were at a reception at 
the German minister’s. It was rather late in the evening, and 
Miss Garrison was standing talking with animation to the secre- 
tary of the legation when she felt the light tap of a fan on her 
shoulder and the voice of the hostess saying: “ My dear, I want 
to present a friend of mine to you,” and as Miss Garrison 
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turned she beheld a tall man of the most imposing presence be- 
fore her, with a violet gleam in his speaking eyes. She did not 
wait for the ‘“ Miss Garrison, Senator Arkenburgh!” which the 
lady tried to deliver herself of before she extended her hand with 
a quick smile. 

“Why, do you know each other?” cried the lady. ‘“ And 
here I have been promising myself the en of making two 
charming persons acquainted.” 

“We have known each other for a long time,” exclaimed 
Miss Garrison, “and I am delighted with you for bringing me 
an old friend. But, I must confess, I did not know Mr. Arken- 
burgh was a senator. Pray, allow me to congratulate you, and do 
net think I take no interest in the current history of my country.” 

Senator Arkenburgh bowed with the dignity of old. There 
was the same frank look in his eye and the measured gravity 
of speech. Miss Garrison asked after his health, and how had 
he liked the West. Was it not nice to get East again? Or per- 
haps he had been East frequently. No? this was the first time? 
Well, it was rather a triumphant return, this coming back to 
mount the steps of the Capitol as a ruler of the land. 

“Yes, it is a triumph, after your last recollection of me,” said 
Senator Arkenburgh. ‘“ Then I had just finished serving the State.” 

“And are you settled in Washington now?” asked Miss 
Garrison, disposing of the remark with a brief, faint smile. 

“Yes. I intended to go to New York to-morrow morning,” 
said the senator, “but if you will kindly take my arm and ac- 
company me a little out of this crush you may give me the in- 
formation I was going to seek. It seems to me a happy augury 
that I should meet you almost at once at the first entertainment 
I have attended in Washington. Will you sit here for a few 
moments ?” 

He had brought her to a secluded nook in one of the rooms 
comparatively deserted. Miss Garrison seated herself and, when 
he had taken a low chair and placed himself at her side, began 
a volley of questions. Hardly would one be answered before she 
proposed another. The spot and occasion seemed to have in- 
spired her with great volubility. The senator had hardly a 
chance to do aught but answer. 

At last, taking advantage of a very small break in the con- 
versation, Senator Arkenburgh, bending slightly toward her, said: 
“ May I not speak a little of yourself and of myself ? Or shall 
I fatigue you with the latter prosy subject ?” 

“ Oh! you may talk of yourself as much as you please, but, 
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pray, leave me out. There is so little about me as a conversa- 
tional topic.” 

“ First, then, let me tell you,” Senator Arkenburgh went on 
with his firm, measured tones, ‘that I have succeeded in all the 
objects for which I went West. My business ventures there have 
been unusually successful, and it seems to me that a place in the 
Senate of our country is an offset for that striped suit in Sing 
Sing. But in my heart there has been an object higher and 
dearer far to me than either wealth or glory; and my object in 
going to New York to-morrow was to see if I had any hope of 
winning that.” 

Miss Garrison fanned herself and waited patiently for him to 
continue. ; 

“ When I left New York I carried with me the image of a 
noble woman in my heart. There she has ever been, and my 
waking and my falling to sleep have been with the thought of 
her as a comfort and an incentive. I was going.on to New 
York to-morrow to ask her, if I found her unwedded, to be my 
wife, now that I can offer her something more worthy than what 
I had then to bestow. But I do not need to go now, for I 
have found you here, and you are still Miss Garrison. 

“This may seem abrupt,” he went on, “and you may think it 
very little like a lover to have remained so long without word or 
sign to tell of what was in his heart. But I wished to bring you 
something better than a prison-suit, and until I could I wished 
to leave you perfectly free. Had I found you married, the re- 
membrance of you would have been mine for ever, and that would 
have been more to me than marriage with any other woman. 
No one would have had a right to take that from me. And if 
you had married, it would’ have been because your heart had 
been given to another, worthier than I, whom you loved. And 
God knows I only desire your perfect happiness. Now, tell me, 
with the same womanly candor and truth with which you spoke 
to me the sweetest words I have ever heard in my life, just after 
I had been sentenced as a thief—tell me if I may hope to win 
tis greatest prize that I have set before myself.” 

She had let her fan fall in her lap, and her eyes had been 
downcast as she listened, motionless except for her quickened 
breathing. As he finished she drew a long, slow breath before 
she raised her face to his, with the frankest smile upon her lips. 
Her answer was in her eyes. He drew her head toward him 
and pressed his lips upon her forehead, folding his arms tenderly 
about her, JoHN J. A BECKET. 
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THE LIFE OF FATHER HECKER.* 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
SEPARATION FROM THE REDEMPTORISTS. 


THE events which led to the separation of the band of 
American missionaries from the Redemptorist community took 
place in the spring and summer of 1857. A _ misunderstanding 
arose about the founding of a new house in Newark, N. J., or 
in New York City, which should be the headquarters for the 
English-speaking Fathers and become the centre of attraction for 
American subjects, and in which English should be the lan- 
guage in common use. Application had been made by Bishop 
Bayley, and afterwards by Archbishop Hughes, for such a 
foundation, but superiors, both in the United States and in Rome 
—the latter dependent on letter-writing for understanding the 
difficulties which arose—became suspicious of the aims of the 
American Fathers and of the spirit which actuated them. To 
establish their loyalty and to explain the necessity for the new 
foundation, the missionary Fathers believed that one of their 
number should go to Rome and lay the matter in person be- 
fore the General or Rector Major of the order. The choice fell 
on Father Hecker, who sailed on August 5, 1857, arrived in 
Rome the 26th, and was expelled from the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer on Sunday, the 29th of the same month, 
the General deeming his coming to Rome to be a violation of 
the vows of obedience and poverty. 

The grounds of his expulsion were then examined by the 
Propaganda, from which the case passed to the Holy Father, 
who sought the decision of the Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars. Pius IX. gave his judgment as a result of the examin- 
ation made by the last-named Congregation; but he had made 
a personal study of all the evidence, and had given private 
audiences to both the General and Father Hecker. It was. de- 
cided that all the American Fathers associated in the missionary 
band should be dispensed from their vows as Redemptorists, 
including Father Hecker, who was looked upon and treated by 
the decree as if he were still as much a member of the Congre- 
gation as the others, his expulsion being ignored. This con- 


* Copyright, 1890, Rev, A. F. Hewit. All rights reserved. 
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clusion was arrived at only after seven months of deliberation, 
and was dated the 6th of March, 1858. The decree, which will 
be given entire in this chapter, contemplates the continued activ- 
ity of the Fathers as missionaries, subject to the authority of 
the American bishops; their formation into a separate society 
was taken for granted. Such is a brief statement of the entire 
case. If the reader will allow it to stand as a summary, what 
follows will serve to fill in the outline and complete a more 
detailed view. 

And at the outset let it be fully understood that none ot 
the Fathers desired separation from the order or had the 
faintest notion of its possibility as the outcome of the mis- 
understanding. One of the first letters of Father Hecker from 
Rome utters the passionate cry, ‘‘ They have driven me out of 
the home of my heart and love.” We have repeatedly heard 
him affirm that he never had so much as a temptation against 
his vows as a Redemptorist. But in saying this we do not 
mean to lay blame on the Redemptorist superiors. In all that 
we have to say on this subject we must bé understood as re- 
cognizing their purity of intention. Their motives were love ot 
discipline and obedience, which they considered seriously en- 
dangered. They were persuaded that their action, though se- 
vere, was necessary for the good of the entire order. And this 
shows that the difficulty was a misunderstanding, for there is 
conclusive evidence of the loyalty of the American Fathers—of 
Father Hecker no less than the others; as also of their fair 
fame as Redemptorists with both the superiors and brethren of 
the community up to the date of their disagreement. When 
Father Hecker left for Rome the Provincial gave him his writ- 
ten word that, although he disapproved of his journey, he bore 
witness to him as a good Redemptorist, full of zeal for souls; 
and he added that up to that time his superiors had been en- 


tirely satisfied with him; and to the paper containing this - 


testimony the Provincial placed the official seal of the order. 
On the other side, a repeated and careful examination of Father 
Hecker’s letters and memoranda reveals no accusation by him 
of moral fault against his Redemptorist superiors, but on the 
contrary many words of favorable explanation of their conduct. 
When the Rector Major, in the midst of his council, began, to 
Father Hecker’s utter amazement, to read the sentence of ex- 
pulsion, he fell on his knees and received the blow with bowed 
head as a visitation of God. And when, again, after prostrating 
himself before the Blessed Sacrament and resigning himself to 
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the Divine Will, he returned to the council and begged the Gen- 
eral on his knees for a further consideration of his case, and 
was refused, he reports that the General affirmed that his sense 
of duty would not allow him to act otherwise than he had done, 
and;that he by no means meant to condemn Father Hecker in 
the court of conscience, but only to exercise jurisdiction over 
his external conduct. 

In truth thé trouble arose mainly from the very great differ- 
ence between the character of the American Fathers and that of 
their superiors in the order. It is nothing new or strange, to 
borrow Father Hewit’s thoughts as expressed in his memoir of 
Father Baker, that men whose characters are cast in a different 
mould should have different views, and should, with the most con- 
s:ientious intentions, be unable to coincide in judgment or act in 
concert : 


“There is room in the Catholic Church for every kind of re- 
ligious organization, suiting all the varieties of mind and char- 
acter and circumstance. If collisions and misunderstandings often 
come between those who have the same great end in view, this 
is the result of human infirmity, and only shows how imperfect 
and partial are human wisdom and human virtue.” 


What Father Hewit adds of Father Baker’s dispositions ap- 
plies as well to all the Fathers. In ceasing to be Redemptorists, 
they did not swerve from their original purpose in becoming reli- 
gious. None of them had grown discontented with his state or with 
his superiors. They were all in the full fervor of the devotional 
spirit of the community, and as missionaries were generously wear- 
ing out their lives in the toil and hardship of its peculiar voca- 
tion. But both parties became the instruments of a special 
providence, which made use of the wide diversities of tempera- 
ment existing among men, and set apart Father Hecker and 
his companions, after a season of severe trial, for a new aposto- 
late. They did not choose it for themselves. Father Hecker had 
aspirations, as we know, but he did not dream of realizing them 
through any separation whatever. But Providence led the Holy 
See to change what had been a violent wrench into a peaceful 
division, exercising, in so doing, a divine authority accepted with 
equal obedience by all concerned. 

What Father Hewit further says of Father Baker applies ex- 
actly to Father Hecker: 


“For the Congregation in which he was trained to the reli- 
gious and ecclesiastical state he always retained a sincere esteem 
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and affection. He did not ask the Pope for a dispensation from 
his vows in order to be relieved from a burdensome obligation, 
but only on the condition that it seemed best to him to terminate 
the difficulty which had arisen that way. When the dispensation 
was granted he did not change his life for a more easy one. 

Let no one, therefore, who is disposed to yield to temptations 
against his vocation, and to abandon the religious state from 
weariness, tepidity, or any unworthy motive, think to find any 
encouragement in his example; for his austere, self-denying, and 
arduous life will give him only rebuke, and not encouragement.” 


After the expulsion the General begged Father Hecker to 
make the convent his home till he was suited elsewhere, and 
Father Hecker,’ having thanked him for his kindness and 
stayed there that night, took lodgings the following day in a quiet 
street near the Propaganda. During the seven months of his stay 
in Rome he frequently visited the General and his consultors, 
sometimes on business but at other times from courtesy and 
good feeling. 

He at once presented the testimonials intended for the Gen- 
eral to Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of the Propaganda, who ex- 
amined them in company with Archbishop Bedini, the Secretary 
of that Congregation. As may be imagined, the attitude of these 
prelates was at first one of extreme reserve. But every case gets 
a hearing’ in Rome, and that of this expelled religious, and there- 
fore suspended priest, could be no exception. A glance at the 
credentials, a short conversation with their bearer, a closer exam- 
ination of the man and of his claim, produced a favorable impres- 
sion and led to a determination to sift the matter thoroughly. 
The principal letters were from Archbishop Hughes and Bishop 
Bayley. The former spoke thus of Father Hecker: “I have 
great pleasure in recommending him as a laborious, edifying, 
zealous, and truly apostolic priest.’’ 

Some of the letters were from prominent laymen of the City . 
ot New York, including one from Mr. McMaster, another from 
Dr. Brownson, and another from Dr. Ives; in addition he had 
the words of praise of the Provincial in America already referred 
to. Finally he showed letters from each of the American Fathers, 
one of whom, Father Hewit, was a member of the Provincial 
Council, all joining themselves to Father Hecker as sharing the 
responsibility of his journey to Rome, and naming him as the 
representative of their cause. 

It is not our purpose to trace the progress of the investiga- 


tion through the Roman tribunals. We will but give such facts 
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and such extracts from letters as throw light on Father Hecker’s 
conduct during this great crisis. One might be curious to know 
something about the friends he made in Rome. The foremost 
of them was the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda. 


“The impression that Cardinal Barnabo made upon me,” he 
writes in one of his earliest letters, “‘was most unexpected; he 
was so quick in his perceptions and penetration, so candid and 
confiding in speaking to me. He was more like a father and 
friend ; and both the cardinal and the archbishop (Bedini) ex- 
pressed such warm sympathy in my behalf that it made me feel, 
: in a way I never felt before, the presence of God in those 
who are chosen as rulers in His Church.” 


In another letter he says: 


‘He (the cardinal) has been to me more than a friend; he is 
to me a father, a counsellor, a protector. No one enjoys so high 
a reputation in every regard in Rome as the cardinal. He gives 
me free access to him and confides in me.” 


There is much evidence, too much to quote it all, that the 
cardinal was drawn to Father Hecker on account of his simplic- 
ity and openness of character, his frank manner, but especially 
for his bold, original views of the opportunity of religion among 
free peoples. Cardinal Barnabo was noted for his sturdy temper 
and was what is known as a hard hitter, though a generous oppo- 
nent as well as an earnest friend. He espoused Father Hecker’s 
cause with much heartiness; official intercourse soon developed 
into a close personal attachment, which lasted with unabated 
warmth till the strong old Roman was called to his reward. 

Father Hecker speaks in his letters of spending time with 
him, not only on business but in discussing questions of philoso- 
phy and religious controversy, and in talking over the whole 
American outlook. 

The cardinal became the American priest’s advocate before 
the Pope, and also with the Congregation of Bishops and Regu- 
lars after the case reached that tribunal. ‘ When I heard him 
speak in my defence,’’ he said in after times, “I thanked God 
that he was not against me, for he was a most imperious. char- 
acter when aroused, and there seemed no resisting him.” 

Archbishop Bedini, the Secretary of the Propaganda, was an- 
other hearty friend. Our older’ readers will remember that he 
had paid a visit to America a few years before the tiie we are 
considering, and that his presence here was made the occasion 
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for some of the more violent outbreaks of the Know-nothing ex- 
citement. He knew our country personally, therefore, and was 
acquainted with very many of our clergy; his assistance to the 
Roman Court in this case was of special value. He became so 
demonstrative in his friendship for Father Hecker that the Pope 
was amused at it, and Father Hecker relates in his letters home 
how the Holy Father rallied him about the warmth of his advo- 
cacy of the American priest’s cause, as did various members of 
the Pontifical court. 

At that time and for many years afterwards Doctor Bernard 
Smith, an Irish Benedictine monk, was Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the College of the Propaganda; he is now the hon- 
ored abbot of the great Basilica of St. Paul without-the-walls. 
How Father Hecker came to know the learned professor we 
have been unable to discover; but both he and Monsignor Kirb;, 
of the Irish College, became his firm friends and powerful advc- 
cates. Without Doctor Smith’s advice, indeed, scarcely a step 
was taken in the case. 

An unexpected ally was found im Bishop Connolly, of St. 
John's, New Brunswick. He had been robbed on his way between 
Civita Vecchia and Rome, and that misfortune gave him a special 
claim to the regard of the Pope, with whom he soon became a 
favorite. The Holy Father admired in him that energy of char- 
acter and zeal for religion which distinguished him in after years as 
Archbishop of Halifax. On hearing of Father Hecker's case he 
studied it on account of sympathetic interest in the aspects of 
Catholicity in the United States, part of his diocese being at 
that time, we believe, in the State of Maine. How ardent his 
friendship for Father Hecker soon became is shown by his ex- 
clamation: “I am ready to die for you, and I am going to tell 
the Pope so.” He even offered to assist Father Hecker in pay- 
ing his personal expenses while in Rome. In a letter to the 
American Fathers of December 18 Father Hecker writes: 


“ Another recent and providential event in our favor has 


been the friendship of Bishop Connolly, of St. John’s, New Bruns- . 


wick. By his extraordinary exertions and his warm friendship 
for us he has succeeded in giving us the vantage ground in all 
quarters where we were not in good favor. I told you in the 
last note that he had spoken to the Holy Father in favor of 
our cause, but I had no time to give you the substance of what 
was said. Bishop Connolly is a full-blooded Irishman, but, for- 
tunately for us, not implicated in any party views in our coun- 
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try, and seeing that the Propaganda regarded our ‘cause as its 
own and had identified itself with our success, . . . it being 
friendly to us as missionaries, he exerted all his influence in 
our favor. His influence was not slight, for the Pope had con- 
ceived a great friendship for him, and heaped all sorts of honors 
on him. Well, he had a regular tussle with his Holiness about 
us and our cause, and when the Holy Father repeated some 
things said of me—against me, of course—he replied: ‘Your 
Holiness, I should not be at all surprised if some fine day you 
yourself would have to canonize one of these Yankee fellows.’ 
In one word, he left nothing unsaid or undone with the Pope 
in our favor; and the Pope suggested to him obtaining dispen- 
sation of our vows and forming a new company. ‘ They cannot 
expect me,’ he said, ‘ to take the initiatory step; this would be 
putting the cart before the horse. Let them do this, and pre- 
sent their plan to me, and if I find it good, it shall have my 
consent.’ . . . The bishop has also seen and won over to our 
favor Monsignor Talbot, who said to him: ‘ The only way now 
of settling the difficulties-is to give the American. Fathers the 
liberty to form a new company for the American missions.’ In 
addition, the bishop wrote a strong document in favor of our 
missions and of us, and presented it to Cardinal Barnabo, which 
will be handed in to the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars, 
who have our affairs in hand. . . . If this good bishop 
should come in your way, whether by writing or otherwise, you 
cannot be too grateful for what he has done for us. After Car- 
dinal Barnabo and Archbishop Bedini we owe more. to him than 
to any one else. 

“Wind and tide are now in our favor, and my plan is to 
keep quiet and stick close to the rudder to see that the ship 
keeps right.” 


On his way home from Rome Bishop Connolly wrote the 
following letter to Father Hecker, dated at Marseilles, January 
20, 1858: 


“From the deep interest I feel in your concerns you will 
pardon my curiosity in wishing to have the earliest intelligence 
of your fate in the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. | 
could wish I were near you all the time, and have nothing else 
to attend to; but you have got One more powerful than I at 
your right hand. Fix your hopes in Him and you will not be 
confounded. After having done everything on your part that 
unsleeping energy as well as prudence could suggest, you must 
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take the issue, however unpalatable it may be, as the undoubted 
expression of God’s will, and act (as I am sure you will act) 
accordingly. . . . You must keep steadily in view the glori- 
ous principle for which you came to Rome, and which I am 
convinced is for the greater glory of God and the greater good 
of religion in America. If you can start as a religious body with 
the approbation of Rome, this would be the holiest and most 
auspicious consummation. . . . Be guided at every step by 
the holy and enlightened men whose sympathies you have won 
and in whose hands you will be always safe: Cardinal Barnabo 
in primis, and after him Monsignor Bedini and Doctors Kirby 
and Smith. United with them at every step, failure is impos- 
sible—you must and you will succeed. . . . I am sure that 
you know and feel this as well as I do (for we have been 
marvellously of the same way of thinking on nearly all points), 
but as I feel I must write to you, as it may be, perchance, of 
some consolation to you in your troubles, I thought it better to 
say it over.again. . . . If a letter or anything else from 
me could be of any service, I need not tell you that I am still 
on hand and only anxious to be employed. [Here follows his 
address in Paris and Liverpool.] With all good wishes for your 
success, and with the hope of hearing the happy tidings from 
your own hand before I leave Europe, I am, Reverend dear Sir, 


“Very faithfully yours in Christ, 
“+ THOMAS L. CONNOLLY, 
“ Bishop of St. John’s, N. B.” 


From what has been so far communicated to the reader, it 
will be seen that Father Hecker’s case had the strength of 
friendship to assist it. But he was himself his best advocate. 
His traits of character were lovable, and the very incongruity 
of such a man forced to plead against the direst penalty known 
to a religious, was- a singularly strong argument. His cheerful 
demeanor while fighting for his life; his puzzling questions on 
_ social and philosophical points; his mingled mysticism and prac- 
tical judgment; his utterance of political sentiments which, as he 
truly said in one of his letters, if spoken by any one but an 
American would elicit instant reproof; his total lack of obse- 
quiousness united’ to entire submission to lawful authority, all 
helped to make for himself and his cause friends in every di- 
rection. 

The unanimous adhesion of the American Redemptorist mis- 
sionaries was a powerful element in his favor, and a priceless 
boon for his own consolation. He was continually in receipt of 
such words as these: ‘‘ We all desire you to consider us fully 
identified with you and to act in our name.” ‘ We have the 
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utmost confidence in your discretion, and your conservative 
views are quite to our mind.” His whole heart went out in 
response to these greetings. On October 24 he writes to the 
Fathers : 


“The contents of your note were what I had a right to ex- 
pect from you: sympathy, confidence, and reliance on Divine 
Providence. How much these trials will endear us to each 
other! If we keep together as one man and regard only God, 
defeat is impossible. Do not forget to offer up continually 
prayers for me. How much I see.the hand of Providence in 
all our difficulties! And the end will, I trust, make it evi- 
dent as the sun.” 


But where he placed his entire trust is shown by the fol- 
lowing, a part of the same letter: 


“Our affairs are in the hands of God. I hope no. one will 
feel discouraged, nor fear for me. All that is needed to bring 
the interests of God to a successful issue is grace, grace, grace; 
and this is obtained by prayer. And if the American Fathers 
will only pray and get others to pray, and not let ayy one 
have the slightest reason to bring a word against them in our 
present crisis, God will be with us and help us, and Our Lady 
will take good care of us. So far no step taken in our past 
need be regretted. If it were to be done again it would have 
my consent. The blow given to me I have endeavored to re- 
ceive with humility and in view of God. It has not produced 
any trouble in my soul, nor made me waver in the slightest de- 
gree in my confidence in God or my duty towards Him. Let 
us not be impatient. God is with us and will lead us if we 
confide in Him.” 


During his stay in Rome he corresponded regularly with 
his brother George, whose ever-open purse paid all his ex- 
penses. We have also found a very long letter. of loving friend- 
ship from Doctor Brownson, conveying the profoundest sympa- 
thy. This came during the most critical period of the case and 
gave much consolation. It called forth an answer equally 
affectionate. 

He received exceedingly sympathetic letters from Fathers de 
Held and de Buggenoms. The former was at the time rector 
of the house in Liége, and wrote a letter to Cardinal Barnabo, a 
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copy of which has been preserved, which treats most favorably 
of Father Hecker’s character and discusses his- case at length, 
petitioning a decision which should reinstate him in the order. 

Late in November he sought an interview with Cardinal 
Reisach, holding him closely interested for two hours, conversing 
upon American religious prospects and quite winning his friend- 
ship. By means of such interviews, which, at Cardinal Barna- 
bo’s suggestion, he sought with the chief prelates in Rome, he 
became widely known in the city, and the state of religion in 
America was made a-common topic of conversation. 

The following introduces a singular phase in the case. It is 
from a letter written before the end of September, less than a 
month after his arrival: 


“My leisure moments are occupied in writing an article on 
the ‘Present Condition and Future Prospects of the Catholic 
Faith in the United States,’ for the “Czvé/ta Cattolica. They 
have promised to translate and publish it.” 


The Czvzlta is still a leading Catholi¢ journal, the foremost 
exponent of the views of the Society of Jesus. At that time it 
was the official organ of Pius IX., who read all its articles in the 
proofs, and it went everywhere in Catholic circles. The editors 
became fast friends of Father Hecker, though we are not aware 
that they took sides in his case. His article was divided in the 
editing, and appeared in two successive numbers of the maga- 
zine. It attracted wide attention, being translated and printed 
in the chief Catholic periodicals of France, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, and published by, Mr. McMaster in the Freeman's Jour- 
nal. In Rome it served a good purpose. To some its views 
were startling, but its tone was fresh and enlivening. It under- 
took to show that the freest nation in the world was the most 
inviting field for the Catholic propagandist. We suppose that the 
author’s main purpose in writing was but to.invite attention to 
America, yet he so affected public opinion in Rome as to ma- 
terially assist the adjustment of the difficulty pending before the 
high tribunals. Cardinal Barnabo was quite urgent with Father 
Hecker that he should write more of the same kind, but either 
his occupations or his expectation of an early return home hin- 
dered his doing so. As it was, he had caused himself and the 
American Fathers to be viewed by men generally through the 
medium of the great question of the relation of religion to the 
young Republic of the Western World. That topic was fortun- 
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ate in having him for its exponent. He was an object-lesson 
of the aspirations of enlightened Catholic Americans as well as 
an exalted type of Catholic missionary zeal. Very few men of 
discernment ever really knew Father Hecker but to admire him 
and to be ready to be persuaded by him of his life-thesis : that 
a free man tends to be a good Catholic, and a free nation is 
the most promising field for apostolic zeal. 

Soon after his arrival in Rome he made the acquaintance of 
George L. Brown, an American artist of some note, and a non- 
Catholic. He was an earnest man, and Father Hecker attacked 
_ him at once on the score of religion, and before December had re- 
ceived him into the Church. This event made quite a stir in Rome. 
The city was always full of artists and their patrons, and Mr. 
Brown’s conversion, together with the articles in the Czvd/ta, in- 
fluenced in Father Hecker’s favor many persons whom he could 
not directly reach. This was especially the case. with the Pope, to 
whose notice such matters were brought by Archbishop Bedini, 
his office enabling him to approach the Holy Father at short in- 
tervals. He exerted a similar influence on all the high officials of 
the Roman court. 

In spite of all this favor the usual delays attendant upon 
serious judicial investigations oppressed Father Hecker with the 
heavy dread of “the law’s delay,” detaining him in Rome from 
the first week in September, 1857, when the case was opened in 
the Propaganda, till it was closed by the decision of the Con- 
gregation of Bishops and Regulars early in the following March. 
Nor was the “insolence of office” quite absent. He was once 
heard to tell of his having been snubbed in the. Pope’s antecham- 
ber by some one in attendance, and often put aside till he was 
vexed with many weary hours of waiting and by being compelled 
to repeatedly return. 

“T had to wait for three days,” we read in the memoranda, 
“and then was reproached and scolded by the monsignor in 
attendance for coming late. I had not come late but had been 
kept waiting outside, and I told him so. ‘You will see those hills 
of Albano move,’. said I, ‘before I move from my purpose to 
see the Holy Father.’ When he saw my determination he chang- 
ed and gave me my desired audience.” 

When events had taken the question out of the jurisdiction of 
the Redemptorist order and into the general court of the Cath- 
olic Church, its settlement was found to be difficult. The resto- 
ration of Father Hecker by a judicial decision would not, it is 
plain, have left him and his companions in that harmonious rela- 
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tion so essential to their personal happiness and to their success 
as missionaries. It was then suggested that they should petition 
for a separate organization under the Rule of St. Alphonsus ap- 
proved by Benedict XIV., acting directly subject to the Holy 
See, thus making two Redemptorist bodies in the United States, 
as is the case with various Franciscan communities. It was also 
suggested that the Cisalpine, or Neapolitan Redemptorists, at that 
time an independent congregation, would gladly take the Amer- 
ican Fathers under their jurisdiction. The alternative was what 
afterwards took place—the dispensation of the Fathers from. their 
vows, in view of their forming their own organization under direc- 
tion of the Bishops and the Holy See. A petition praying the 
Holy Father to give them either the Rule of Benedict XIV. in 
the sense above suggested, or their dispensations from the vows, 
was drawn up and forwarded by the Fathers remaining in Amer- 
ica, the dispensation being named as the last resort. Father 
Hecker’s legal case not being decided, he was advised by Cardi- 
nal Barnabo to reserve his signature to this document for the 
present. It will be seen at a glance that the dispensation from 
the vows and an entirely new departure in community existence 
was more in accordance with his aspirations. But no aspiration 
was so strong in him as love of his brethren, and he was fully, 
determined not to be separated from them if he could pre- 
vent it. 

Much delay was caused by waiting for further testimonials 
from American bishops confirmatory of the good character of. the 
Fathers and of the value of their labors as missionaries. Father 
Hecker, meantime, wrote many letters to his brethren discussing 
the alternatives in question. 

“In one of October 24 he tells of a pilgrimage he made to 
Nocera, to the tomb of St. Alphonsus, bearing his brethren in his 
heart with him. He also visited the Redemptorist house there 
and in Naples, and was quite charmed with the fathers, who were 
entirely willing to receive the Americans into their organization, 
which, as the reader knows, was separate from that of the Gen- 
eral in Rome. Knowing the mind of his brethren, and deter- . 
mined to take no step alone, Father Hecker would have been 
content with this arrangement had it seemed good to the Holy 
See. Meantime he tells how greatly he enjoyed his visit to No- 
cera, how he said Mass over the holy body of the founder, and 
adds: “Ever since I feel more consoled and supported and con- 
fident.?’ . 

The following is from a joint letter of the American Fathers 
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dated November 17; they prefer, in case Father Hecker is not 
reinstated, being separated from the order and made “ immedi- 
ately dependent on the Holy See, or the Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, rather than anything else; . . . called, for instance, 
‘Religious Missionaries of the Propaganda,’ if the Holy Father 
would make us such. With the Rule of St. Alphonsus and the 
same missionary privileges we now enjoy, and our dear Father 
Hecker among us again, we should feel happy and safe. 

But we wait for the words of the Holy See to indicate our 
course.” 

His words to them are to the same effect: “Our first effort 
should be directed to the securing our hopes through the Transal- 
pine Congregation [this means the regular Redemptorist order to 
which they then belonged]. . . . If this is not successful, then to 
endeavor to accomplish our hopes through the Cisalpine [Neapoli- 
tan] Fathers, who will be heart and soul with us and grant all 
our best desires. Or, thirdly, to obtain permission to act as a 
band of missionaries in our country under the protection, for the 
present, of some bishop. . . . It is a consolation to me to see 
that our affairs are so far developed and known, and our views 
are so identical that you can act on your part, and write, with- 
out having to delay for information [from me]. You can easily 
imagine that it was no pleasant state for me to be in while in 
suspense about what would be the determination you would come 
to. Thank God and Our Lady, your recent letter set that all 
aside! The work now to be done is plain, and the greatest care 
and prudence is to be exercised not to commit any fault, or 
make any mistake which may be to us a source of regret after- 


wards.” 


_ In another letter he says that Cardinal Barnabo spoke of the 
unpleasant relations likely to exist after his restoration to the 
order, and then continues: 


“The cardinal had a long conversation with me, and he sug- 
gested whether God might not desire of me a special work. I 
told him I would not think of this while the dismission was over 
my head. He said, ‘Of course not; for if you are a mauvais 
sujet, as the General thinks, God will surely not use you for any 
* special mission.’”” The letter here details more of the exchange 
of views between the cardinal and Father Hecker, the latter as- 
tounded ‘to hear from this direction suggestions so closely :tally- 
ing with his own interior aspirations about the apostolic outlook 
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in America. ‘ But,” continues the letter, “you must well under- 
stand that I should not accept such a proposition for myself be- 
fore having asked the best counsel of men of God and received 
their unhesitating approval of its being God's will. There are 
holy men here, and I take counsel with them in every impor- 
tant step; and they are religious, so that they are good judges 
in such important matters. . . . If God wishes to make use 
of us in such a design, and I can be assured of this on compe- 
tent authority, whatever it may cost, with His grace I will not 
shrink from it. I call competent authority the approbation of 
good and holy men, and one like the cardinal, who knows the 
country, knows a// our affairs now, and has every quality of mind 
and heart to be a competent judge in this important matter. 
Though you have made me your plenipotentiary, yet this is an 
individual affair, one we did not contemplate, one of the highest 
import to our salvation and sanctification, and must depend on 
God and our individual conscience. 

“Even before making this. proposition to you I asked advice 
from my spiritual director, and he approved of it. You may be 
confident that in every step which I take I endeavor to be ac- 
tuated by the spirit of God, and take every means to assure my- 
self of it, so that hereafter no scruple may trouble my conscience, 
and God’s blessing be with me and you also.” 


He writes thus towards the end of September: ‘‘ The more 
I think of our difficulties the more I am inclined to believe 
that they may have been permitted by a good God for the very 
purpose of a work of this kind. If wise and holy men say so, 
and we have the approbation of the Holy See, is it not a mis- 
sion offered to us by Divine Providence, and ought we not 
cheerfully to embrace it?” 

And on October 5: “I hope God has inspired you with 
some means of coming to my help. Indeed, it is a difficult po- 
sition, and the best I can do is to throw myself constantly on 
Divine Providence and be guided by Him. You will remember, 
and I hope, before this reaches you, will have answered my 
proposition in my last note, whether or not you would be 
willing to form an independent band of missionaries to be de- 
voted to the great wants of the country. I have consid- 
ered and reconsidered, and prayed and prayed, and in spite 
of my fears this seems to me the direction in which Déivine 
Providence calls us. . . . With all the difficulties, dangers, 
and struggles that another [community] movement presents be- 
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fore me, I feel more and more convinced that it zs this that 
Divine Providence asks of us. If we should act in concert 
its success cannot be doubted—success not only as _ regards 
our present kind of labors, but in a variety of other ways 
which are open to us in our new country. . . . If you 
are prepared to move in this direction it would be best, and 
indeed necessary, not only to write to me your assent, but also 
a memorial to the Propaganda—to Cardinal Barnabo—stating 
the interests and wants of religion and of the country, and then 
petition to be permitted to turn your labors in this direc- 
tion. ‘ ‘ 

“ Such a course involves the release of your obligations to 
the [Redemptorist] Congregation, and this would have to be ex- 
pressed distinctly in your petition, and motived by good rea- 
sons there given.” 

Further on in the same letter he adds: “ Since writing the 
- above I have had time for more reflection, and consulted with 
my spiritual adviser, and this course appears to be the one Di- 
vine Providence points out.” 

This very important letter ends as follows: ‘I endeavor to 
keep close to God, to keep up my confidence in His protection, 
and in the aid of Our Blessed Lady. I pray for you all; you 
cannot forget me in your prayers.” 


Then follow suggestions about obtaining testimonials from 
the American hierarchy for the information of the Holy See in a 
final settlement of the entire case. The prelates who wrote, all 
very favorably, were: Archbishops Hughes of New York, Ken- 
rick of Baltimore, Purcell of Cincinnati, Bishops Bayley of New- 
ark, Spalding of Louisville (both afterwards Archbishops of Bal- 
timore), Lynch of Charleston, Barry of Savannah, and De Goes- 
briand of Burlington, Vermont. 

On October 26, while wondering what would next happen, 
he writes: “ As for my part, I do not see one step ahead, but 
at the same time I never felt so closely embraced in the arms 
of Divine Providence.” But on the next day: ‘It seems to me 
a great and entire change awaits us, . . . We are all of us 
young, and if we keep close and true to God—and there is 
nothing but ourselves to prevent this—a great and hopeful fu- 
ture is at our waiting. I know you pray for me; continue to 
do so, and believe me always your wholly devoted friend and 
brother in Jesus and Mary.” | 

On November 12: “ My present impression is that neither 
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union with the Cisalpine Fathers nor separation as a band of 
{independent Redemptorist] missionaries in the United States 
will be approved of here. . . .. What appears to me more and 
more probable is that we shall have to start entirely upon our 
own basis. This is perhaps the best of all, all things considered. 

Such a movement has from the beginning seemed to 
me the one to which Divine Providence calls us, but I always 
felt timid as long as any door was left open for us to act in 
the Congregation. . . . I feel prepared to take this step 
with you without hesitation and with great confidence. ‘ 
I should have been glad, as soon as my dismission was given, to 
have started on in such a movement. But then it was my first 
duty to see whether this work could not be accomplished by 
the Congregation [of the Most Holy Redeemer]; and, besides, 
I was not sure, as I now am, of your views being the same as 
mine. . . . All indicates the will of Divine Providence in 
our regard and gives me confidence. 

“Father Hewit’s letter, confirming your sendin to share your 
ortunes with me, was most consoling and strengthening. God 
knows we seek only His interest and glory and are ready to 
suffer anything rather than offend Him. 

“We should take our present missions as the basis of our 
unity and activity; at the same time not be exclusively restricted 
to them, but leave ourselves at liberty to adapt ourselves to the [re- 
ligious] wants which may present themselves in our country. Were 
the question presented to me to restrict myself exclusively to 
missions, in that case I should feel in conscience bound to obtain 
from holy men a decision on the question whether God had not 
pointed out another field for me. . . . Taking our missions 
and our present mode-of life as the groundwork, the rest will 
have to be left to Divine Providence, the character of the coun- 
try, and our own spirit of faith, and good common sense.” 

In the same letter, that of December 25, he hopes that if the 
Holy See separates them from old affiliations they will form a 
society “ which would embody in its life what is good in the Amer- 
ican people in the natural order and adapt itself to answer the 
great wants of our people in the spiritual order. I must confess 
to you frankly that thoughts of this kind do occupy my mind, and 
day by day they appear to me to come more clearly from heaven. 
I cannot refuse to entertain them without resisting what appear 
to me the inspirations ‘of God. You know that these are not 
new opinions hastily adopted. From the beginning of my Cath- 
olic life there seemed always before me, but not distinctly, some 
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such work, and it is indicated both in Questions of the Soul and 
Aspirations of Nature. And I cannot resist the thought that my 
present peculiar position is or may be providential to further 
some such undertaking. . . . It might be imagined that these 
views were but a ruse of the devil to thwart our common cause 
and future prospects. To this I have only to answer that the 
old rascal has been a long time at work to reach this point. If 
it be he, I shall head him off, because all that regards my per- 
sonal vocation I shall submit to wise and holy men and obey 
what they tell me.” 

Father Hecker had his first audience with Pius IX., after 
much delay, on December 22. “I felt,” he said, in giving an 
account of it in after years, “that my trouble in Rome was 
the great crisis in my life. I had one way of telling that I was 
not like Martin Luther: in my inmost soul I was ready, entire- 
ly ready, to submit to the judgment of the Church. They had 
made me out a rebel and a radical to the Holy Father, and 
when I saw him alone, after the usual salutations, and while on 
my knees, I sdid: ‘Look at me, Holy Father; see, my shoul- 
ders are broad. Lay on the stripes. I will bear them. All I 
want is justice. I want you to judge my case. I will submit.’ 
The Pope’s eyes filled with tears at these words, and his man- 
ner was very kind.” The rest of the interview is given in a 
letter: ‘““The Pope bade me rise and told me he was informed 
all about my affairs. Then he asked what was my desire. I re- 
plied that he might have the goodness to examine the purpose 
of my coming to Rome, ‘since it regarded the ‘onversion of the 
American people, a work which the most intelligent and pious Cath- 
olics have at heart, among others Dr. Ives, whom you know.’ ‘Yes,’ 
he said; ‘has his wife become a Catholic?’ . I replied in the af- 
firmative. ‘But what can I do?’ he said; ‘the affair is being 
examined by Archbishop Bizarri (Secretary of the Congrégation 
of Bishops and Regulars), and nothing can be done until he gives 
in his report; then I will give my opinion and my decision.’ ‘ Your 
decision, most Holy Father, is God’s decision, and whatever it 
may be willingly and humbly will I submit to it.’ While I was 
making this remark his Holiness paid the greatest attention, and 
it seemed to satisfy and please him. ‘ The American people,’ he 
continued, ‘are much engrossed in worldly things and in the pur- 
‘suit of wealth, and these are not favorable‘to religion; it is not I 
who say so, but our Lord in the Gospel.’ *The United States, your 
Holiness,’ I replied, ‘is in its youth, and, like a young father of a 
family occupied in furnishing his house, while this is going on 
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he must be busy; but the American people do not make money to 
hoard it, nor are they miserly.’ ‘No, no,’ he replied; ‘they 
are willing to give when they possess riches. The bishops tell 
me they are generous in aiding the building of churches. You 
see, he added, ‘I know the bright side as well as the dark side 
of the Americans; but in the United States there exists a too 
unrestricted freedom, all the refugees and revolutionists gather 
there and are in full liberty.’ ‘True, most Holy Father ; but this 
has a good side. Many of them, seeing in the United States that 
the Church is self-subsisting and not necessarily connected with 
what they call despotism, begin to regard it as a Divine institu- 
tion and return to her fold.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘the Church is as 
much at home in a republic as in a monarchy or aristocracy. 
But then, again, you have the abolitionists and their opponents, 
who get each other by the hair.’ ‘There is also the Catholic 
faith, Holy Father, which if once: known would act on these par- 
ties like oil upon troubled waters, and our best-informed states- 
men are becoming more and more convinced that Catholicity is 
necessary to sustain our institutions, and enable our young coun- 
try to realize her great destiny. And allow me to add, most 
Holy Father, that it would be an enterprise worthy of your 
glorious pontificate to set on foot the measures necessary for the 
beginning of the conversion of America.’ 

“On retiring he gave mé his blessing, and repeated in a loud 
voice as I kneeled, ‘ Bravo! Bravo!’” 

“Pius IX.,” said Father Hecker afterwards, ‘‘was a man of 
the largest head, of still larger heart, moved more by his impulses 
than by his judgment; but his impulses were great, noble, all- 


” 


embracing. 


It will not be out of place here to look more closely into 
Father Hecker’s conscience and study his motives. One might 
ask why he did not simply submit to the infliction visited upon 
him by his superior in the order, and humbly withdraw from 
notice till God should find a. way to vindicate him. But his 
case was not a personal one. He was in Rome representing a 


body of priests and a public cause, and every principle of duty . 


and honor required an appeal to higher authority. Nor was 
vindication the chief end in view, but rather freedom to follow 
the dictates ‘of the Holy Spirit in accordance with Catholic tra- 
ditions and wholly subject to the laws and usages of the Church. 
Beyond securing exactly this he had no object whatevér. On 
February 19, 1858, he thus wrote to his brother George: 
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“But there is no use of keeping back anything. My policy 
has all along been to have no policy, but to be frank, truthful, and 
have no fear. For my own part I will try my best to be true 
to the light and grace given me, even though it reduces me to 
perfect insignificance. I desire nothing upon earth except to 
labor for the good of our Religion and our Country, and what- 
ever may be the decision of our affairs here, my aims cannot be 
defeated. I feel, indeed, quite indifferent about the decision 
which may be given, so that they allow us freedom.” 


As illustrating Father Hecker’s supernatural motives and rec- 
titude of conscience the following extracts from letters to the 
Fathers will be of interest. In September, when the arrow was 
yet in the wound, he wrote: 


“T have no feelings of resentment against any one of the 
actors [in this matter]. On the contrary I could embrace them 
all with unfeigned sentiments of love. God has been exceedingly 
good not to let me be even tempted in this way.” 


Again, on December 5: 


“Your repeated assurances of being united with me in our 
future fills me with consolation and courage. We may well re- 
peat the American motto, ‘United we stand, divided we fall.’ 
Never did I find myself more sustained by the grace of God. 
How often I have heard repeated by acquaintances I have made 
here: ‘Why, Father Hecker, you are the happiest man in 
Rome!’ Little do they know how many sleepless nights I 
have passed, how deeply I have suffered within three months. 
But isn’t Almighty God good? It seems I never knew or 
felt before what it is to be wholly devoted to Him.” 


On December 9g, after a long exposition of the need of a new 
religious missionary institute for America: 


“Considering our past training, and many other advantages 
which we possess, I cannot but believe that God will use us, 
provided that we remain faithful to Him, united together as one 
man, and ready to make any sacrifice for some such holy enter- 
prise; and my daily prayer is that the Holy Father may re- 
ceive a special grace and inspiration to welcome and bless such 
a proposition.” 
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With his Christmas greetings: he wrote: “From the start I 
have not suffered myself to repose a moment when there was 
anything to be done which promised help. Whatever may be 
the result of our affairs, this consolation will be with me—I did 
my utmost, and everything just and honorable, to deserve suc- 
cess. No one would believe how much I have gone through at 
Rome, but I do it cheerfully, and sometimes gaily, because I 
know it is the will of God.” 

On February 19, 1858: “The experience I have made here 
is worth more than my weight in gold. If God intends to em- 
ploy us in any important work in the future, such an experience 
was absolutely necessary for us. It is a novitiate on a large 
scale. I cannot thank God sufficiently for my having made it 
thus far without incurring by my conduct the displeasure or 
censure of any one.” 

And a week afterwards: ‘“ You should write often, for words 
of sympathy, hope, encouragement are much to me now in these 
trials, difficulties, and conflicts. In all my Catholic life I have not 
experienced oppression and anxiety of mind in such a degree as 
I have for these ten days past.” 


March 6: “So far from my devotion to religion being di- 
minished by recent events, it has, thank God, greatly increased ; 
but many other things have been changed in me. On many 
new points my intelligence has been awakened; experience has 
dispelled much ignorance, and on the whole I hope that my faith 
and heart have been more purified. If God spares my life to 
return, I hope to come back more a man, a better Catholic, 
and more entirely devoted to the work of God.” 


The following is from a copy of a letter to Father de Held 
dated November 2: “One thing my trials have taught me, and 
this is the one thing important—to love God more. It almost 
seems that I did not know before what it is to love Him.” 


When it became evident that the Holy See would decide the 
case so as to make it necessary for the Fathers to form a new 
society, Father Hecker did not accept even this as a final in- 
dication of Providence that external circumstances had made it 
possible for him to realize his long-cherished dreams. of an 
American apostolate; for he was at liberty still to refuse. He 
redoubled his prayers. His pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Al- 
phonsus is already known to the reader; he caused a: novena of 
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Masses to be said at the altar of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
in the Redemptorist Church in Rome; he said Mass himself at 
all the great shrines, especially the Confession of St. Peter, the 
altar of St. Ignatius and that of St. Philip Neri; he earnestly en- 
treated all his friends, old ones at home and new-found ones in 
Rome, to join with him in his prayers for light. 

He furthermore took measures to obtain the counsel of wise 
and holy men. Every one whom he thought worthy of his 
confidence was asked for an opinion. Finally he drew up a 
formal document, known in this biography as the Roman 
Statement, and already familiar by reference and quotation, and 
placed it in the hands of the three religious whose names, in 
addition to those of Cardinal Barnabo and Archbishop Bedini, 
appear at the end of the extract we make from its original 
draft. It opens with a summary of his conversion, entrance 
into religion, and missionary life, and embraces a full enough 
statement of the trouble with the General of the order—a mat- 
ter of notoriety at the time in the city of Rome. He then de- 
scribes his own interior aspirations and vocation to the aposto- 
late in: America, backing up the authority of that inner voice 
with the external testimonials of prelates and priests and. lay- 
men, whose letters had been procured by the Propaganda as 
evidence in the case before the Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars. 


“If God has called me,” he continues, “to such a work, 
His providence has in a singular way, since my arrival at Rome, 
opened the door for me to undertake it. The object of my 
coming to Rome was to induce the General to sustain and fa- 
vor the extension of our missionary labors in the United 
States. It was undertaken altogether for the good of the order, 
in the general interests of religion, and in undoubted good 
faith, Under false impressions of my purpose, my expulsion 
from the Congregation was decreed three days after my arrival. 
This was about three months ago, and it was the source of the 
deepest affliction to me, and up to within a short time my 
greatest desire was to re-enter the Congregation. At present it 
seems to me that these things were permitted by Divine Provi- 
dence in order to place me in:the position to undertake that 
miission which has never ceased to occupy my thoughts.” 


After some description of the state of religion in America 
the statement concludes: 
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“These [American . non-Catholics] require an _ institution 
which shall have their conversion to the Catholic faith as its 
principal aim, which is free to develop itself according to the if 
fresh wants which may spring up, thus opening an attractive i 
future to the religious vocations of the Catholic young men of 
that country. Bp! 

“Regarding, therefore, my early and extensive acquaintance 4@ 


among iy own people, politically, socially, religiously, with the i 
knowledge of their peculiar wants, with their errors also; and ig 
the way in which God has led me and the graces given to me; 4 


and my interior convictions and the experience acquired con- 
firming them since my Catholic life, and also my singular posi- ig 


tion at present—the question, in conclusion, is to know from i 
holy, instructed, and experienced men in such matters whether iF 
or not there is sufficient evidence of a special vocation from ia 


God for me to undertake now such a work.” 





What follows is placed at the bottom of the last page of the 4 
statement: ia 


“ EPIPHANY, 1858, ROME. 48 


‘This document I had translated into Italian, and I gave it 
to Cardinal Barnabo, Archbishop Bedini, Father Francis, Pas- 
sionist—my director while in Rome—Father Gregorio, definitor, 
Carmelite, and Father Druelle, of the Congregation of the Holy 14 
Cross, and each gave a favorable answer.” 14 


aes 















Father Hecker often said that he was fully determined to 
forego the entire matter, go back to the Redemptorists, or drift 





whithersoever Providence might will, if a single one of the men oe 
’ whom he thus consulted had failed to approve him, or had so 9 
: much as expressed a doubt. He had inquired who were the most i 
" spiritually enlightened men in Rome, and had been guided to 4a 
. the three religious whom he had associated with Cardinal Bar- ~ if 
, nabo ‘and Archbishop Bedini to assist him in coming to a de- a 
y cision. iq 
, The end came at last, and is announced in a letter of March 4 it 
f 9, 1858: P 
it : 

“The Pope has spoken, and the American Fathers, including 

myself, are dispensed from their vows. The decree is not in * 

a 


my hands, but Cardinal Barnabo read it to me last evening. 
The General is not mentioned in it, and no attention whatever is 
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paid to his action in my regard. The other. Fathers are dis- 
pensed in view of the petition they made, as the demand for 
separation as Redemptorists would destroy the unity of the Con- 
gregation, and in the dispensation I am associated with them. 
The Cardinal {Barnabo] is wholly content; says that I must ask 
immediately for an audience to thank the Pope. . ... Now let 
us thank God for our success.” 

On March 11: ‘We are left in entire liberty to act in the 
future as God and our intelligence shall point the way. Let us 
be thankful to God, humble towards each other and every one 
else, and more than ever in earnest to do the work God de- 
mands at our hands... . The Pope had before him all the 
documents, yours and mine and the General’s, and the letters 
from the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States. Arch- 
bishop Bizarri (Secretary of the Congregation of Bishops and 
Regulars) gave him a verbal report of their contents and read 
some of the letters. Subsequently the Pope himself examined 
them and came to the conclusion to grant us dispensation. But 
there was / in the way, who had not petitioned for a dispensa- 
tion. And why not? Simply because Cardinal Barnabo would 
have been offended at me if I had done so. . . . I could not 
go against the wishes of the cardinal. A few days after he had 
given me his views, and with such warmth that I could not act 
against them, he saw the Pope, who informed him of his in- 
tention to give us dispensation and to set aside the decree of 
my expulsion. On seeing the cardinal after this audience he 
told me that I might communicate this to Archbishop Bizarri. 
I did so by note, telling him that if the Pope set aside my ex- 
pulsion and was determined to give the other American Fathers 
dispensation from their vows, in view of the circumstances which 
had arisen | would be content to accept my dispensation also. 
This note of mine was shown to the Pope, and hence he imme- 
diately associated me with you in the dispensation. 

“The wording of the decree is such as to make it plain that 
it was given in view of your memorial, and its terms are talcu- 
lated to give a favorable impression of us. . . . Archbishop 
Bizarri told me yesterday, when I went to thank him for his 
part, that in it the Holy See had given us its praise, and he 
trusted we would show ourselves worthy of it in the future. | 
rejoined that since the commencement of our Catholic life we 
had given ourselves soul and body entirely to the increase of 
God's glory and the interests of His Church, and it was our 
firm resolve to continue to do so to the end of our lives. He 
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was quite gratified with our contentment with the decision, for 
I spoke, as I always have done, in your name as well as my 
own. 

“But whom do you think I met in his antechamber? The 
General [of the Redemptorists|. When he came in and got seated 
I immediately went across the room and reached out my hand to 


him, and we shook hands and sat down beside each other. 


In the course of the conversation he inquired what we 
intended to do in the future. My reply was that we had 
been guided by God’s providence in the past and we looked 
to Him for guidance in our future. . . . As to my re- 
turn [home], the cardinal says I must not think of departing 
till after Easter. Indeed, I see that before I can obtain an au- 
dience to thank the Holy Father it will be hard on to Easter. 
If there be a few days intervening I will go to Our Lady of 
Loretto to invoke her aid in our behalf, and for her protection 
over us as a body and over each one in particular. In May, 
earlier or later in the month, with God’s blessing and your pray- 
ers, I hope to be with you. 

“The decree, which places us, sbcoudiig to the Canons, under 
the authority of the Bishops, you will, of course, understand, does 
not in any way make us parish priests. The Pope could not 
tell us in it to commence another congregation, although this is 
what he, and Cardinal Barnabo, and Archbishop Bedini, and 
others, expect from us. He [the Pope] said that for him to tell 
us so [officially] would be’ putting the cart before the horse. 
These are his words.” , 

On March 18: “It is customary here, before giving dispensa- 
tion of vows to religious, to require them to show their admission 
into a diocese. As this was not required in our case, we are con- 
sequently at liberty now to choose any bishop we please who will 
receive us. ‘Choose your bishop, inform him of your inten- 
tions, and if he approves, arrange -your conditions with him.’ 
These are the eardinal’s words, and both’ he and Archbishop 
Bedini suggested New York. . . . My trip to Loretto has 
come to naught, as I can find no one to accompany me, and 
then my health, I fear, will not bear so much fatigue. I shall 
come back with some gray hairs; I thought to pull them all out 
before my return, but on looking this morning with that inten- 
tion I found them too many. However, that is only on the out- 
side; within all is right—young, fresh, and full of courage, and 
ready to fight the good fight.’” 
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The following is a memorandum of his second audience with 
Pius IX. : é' 


“‘ Yesterday, the 16th of March, the Pope accorded me an 
audience, and on my entering his room he repeated my name, 
gave me his blessing, and after I had kissed his ring he told me 
to rise, and said: ‘At length your affairs are determined. We 
have many causes to decide, and each must have its turn; 
yours came finally, and now you have our decision.’ ‘ True,’ 
I replied, ‘and your decision gives me great satisfaction, and 
it appears to me that it should be satisfactory to all concerned.’ 
‘I found you,’ he rejoined, ‘like Abraham and Lot, and (mak- 
ing a motion with his hand) I told one to take this, the other 
that direction.’ ‘For my part,’ I said, ‘I look upon the decision 
as providential, as I sought no personal triumph over the General, 
but entertain every sentiment of charity towards him, and every 
one of my former religious brethren.’ This remark appeared to 
move the Pope, and I continued: ‘I thought of your Holiness’ 
decision in the holy Mass of this morning, when in the Gospel 
our Lord reminds us not to decide according to the appearances 
of things, but render a just judgment; and such is the one you 
have given, and for our part we trust that you will receive in 
the future consolation and joy [from our conduct].’ ‘As you 
petitioned,’ he said, ‘with the other Fathers as one of the Con- 
gregation, in giving you dispensation I considered you a mem- 
ber of the Congregation.’ ‘So I understood it,’ was my reply; 
‘and as a [private] person I felt no inclination to defend my 
character, but as a priest I felt it to be my duty; and in this 
regard your Holiness has done all that I have desired.’ ‘ But 
you intend to remain,’ he inquired, ‘together in community?’ 
‘Most’ assuredly, your Holiness; our intention is to live and 
work as we have hitherto done. But there are many [spiritual] 
privileges attached to the work of the missions very necessary to 
their success, and which we would gladly participate in.’ ‘ Well, 
well,’ he answered, ‘ organize, begin your work, and then demand 
them, and I will grant them to you. The Americans, however, 
are very much engrossed in material pursuits.’ ‘True, Holy 
Father,’ I replied, ‘but the faith is there. We five missionaries 
are Americans, and were like the others, but you see the grace 
of God has withdrawn us from these things and moved us to 
consecrate ourselves wholly to God and His Church, and we 
hope it will do the same for many of our countrymen. And 
once our countrymen are Catholics, we hope they will do great 
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things for God’s Church and His glory, for they have enthusi- 
asm’ ‘Yes, yes,’ he rejoined, ‘it would be a great consolation 
to me.’ I asked him if he would grant me a plenary indulgence 
for my brethren and my friends in the United States. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘but I must have a rescript.’ ‘I have one with me 
which perhaps will do,’ I answered. Looking over it, he made 
some alterations and signed it. I knelt down at his feet and 
begged him to give me a large blessing before my departure, 
in order that I might become a great missionary in the United 
States—which he gave me most cordially, and I retired. 

“ His manner was very affectionate, and in the course of the 
conversation he called me ‘caro mio’ and ‘figlio mio’ several 
times. We could not desire to leave a more favorable impres- 
sion than exists here in regard to us and our part in the recent 
transaction, and we have the sympathy of the Pope and the 
Propaganda. Rome will withhold nothing from us if we prove 
worthy of its confidence, and will hail our success with true 
joy. I. look upon this settlement of our difficulties as the work 
of Divine Providence, and my prayer is that it may make me 
humble, modest, and renew my desire to consecrate myself 
wholly to God’s designs.” 


He writes to the Fathers, March 27: ‘‘The seven months 
passed here in Rome seem to me an age; and have taxed me 
to that extent that I look forward to home as a place of rest 
and repose. When I think of the fears, anxieties, and labors un- 
dergone I say to myself—enough for this time. On the other 
hand, when I remember the warm and disinterested friends 
God has given us on account of these difficulties, and the happy 
issue to which His providence has conducted them, my heart is 
full of gratitude and joy.. To me the future looks bright; hope- 
ful, full of promise, and I feel confident in God’s providence, 
and assured of His grace in our regard. I feel like raising up 


the cross as our standard and adopting one word as our motto’ 


—CONQUER ! 

“TI have just received the documents for you to give the 
Papal benediction at the missions, and will send them. A letter 
reached here this week from the Bishop of Burlington, Vt., and 
it is strongly in our favor; it concludes by saying that all that 
we required to make us a religious Congregation was the special 
blessing of the Holy Father.” 

Again, on April 3: “ Monsignor Bedini asked of the Pope the 
special benediction that Bishop De Goesbriand suggested, and he 
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replied: ‘Did I not give it to Pére Hecker, and through him to 
his brethren, when he was here?’ ‘ But,’ answered Monsignor 
Bedini, ‘give them this benediction this time on the request ot 
the bishop.’ And he answered: ‘It is well; I do.’ So there is 
a special blessing from the Holy Father in view of our forming 
a religious body. Indeed, that is so well understood here that 
several have inquired what name we intend to adopt, etc. Ot 
course to all such questions my answer is: ‘I can say nothing; 
the future is in God’s hands, and we intend to follow his provi- 
dence.’ 

“ Good. Cardinal Barnabo looks upon us with a paternal re- 
gard, and when I expressed in your name how warmly we re- 
turned his affection, and what a deep gratitude we owed him, he 
was deeply moved, and replied that he did not deserve such sen- 
timents, and that he had only done justice. Since the settlement 
of our affairs I have let no occasion pass to express our grati- 
tude to those who have befriended us; and as for Cardinal Bar- 
nabo, Monsignor Bedini, Bishop Connolly, and Doctor Bernard 
Smith, Benedictine monk, they should be put at the head of the 
list of our spiritual benefactors and remembered in all our pray- 
ers. Now that we are a body, I would advise this to be done 
at once. The Holy Father stands No. 1; that is understood. 

“How much I have to relate to you on my return! Many 
things I did not venture to write down on paper, and many I 
can communicate to no one else but you. How great is my 
desire to see you!—it seems that I have no ‘other. 

“TI have taken passage for Marseilles on Tuesday after Eas- 
ter, the 6th of April, and intend to take passage ‘on the 
Vanderbilt, which leaves Havre on the 28th. . . . I saw the 
General on Tuesday of this week, to take leave of him. After 
some conversation we left in good feeling, promising to pray: pro 
invicem. God bless him!” 


Before leaving Paris Father Hecker received extremely affec- 
tionate letters of congratulation from his old friends, Fathers de 


Held and de Buggenoms. 
The following is the decree of the Cahidittedil ot Bishops 


and Regulars : * 


* Nuper nonnulli ex Presbyteris Congregationis SSmi Redemptoris in provinciis Americze 
Septentrionalis foederatis existentibus SSmum D. N, Pium PP. IX. supplici prece depreca- 
bantur, ut eis ob speciales circumstantias concederet ab auctoritate et jurisdictione Rectoris 
Majoris subtrahi, ac a proprio Superiore Apostolicze Sedi immediate subjecto juxta regulam 
a Benedicto XIV., sanctz memorize, approbatam gubernari. Quod si id eis datum non esset, 
dispensationem a votis in dicta Congregatione emissis, humillime expostulabant. Re sedulo 
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“(Certain priests of the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer in the United States of North America recently pre- 
sented their most humble petition to our Most Holy Lord Pope 
Pius [X., that in view of certain special reasons he would grant that 
they might be withdrawn from the authority and jurisdiction of 
the Rector Major and be governed by a superior of their own, 
immediately subject to the Apostolic See, and according to the 
|Redemptorist] Rule approved by Benedict XIV., of holy memory. 
If, however, this should not be granted to them, they most hum- 
bly asked for dispensation from their vows in the said Congrega- 
tion. After having carefully considered the matter, it appeared 
to his Holiness that a separation of this kind would be prejudi- 
cial to the unity of the Congregation and by no means accord 
with the Institute of St. Alphonsus, and therefore should’ not be 
permitted. Since, however, it was represented to his Holiness 
that the petitioners spare no labor in the prosecution of the holy 
missions, in the conversion of souls, and in the dissemination of 
Christian doctrine, and are for this reason commended by many 
bishops, it seemed more expedient to his Holiness to withdraw 
them from the said Congregation, that they might apply them- 
selves to the prosecution of the works of the sacred ministry un- 
der the direction of the local bishops. Wherefore his Holiness 
by the tenor of this decree, and by his Apostolic authority; does 
dispense from their simple vows and from that of permanence 
in the Congregation the said priests, viz.: Clarence Walworth, 
Augustine Hewit, George Deshon, and Francis Baker, together 
with the priest Isaac Hecker, who has joined himself to their pe- 
tition in respect to dispensation from the vows, and declares 
them to be dispensed and entirely released, so that they no 
longer belong to the said Congregation. And his Holiness con- 
fidently trusts that under the direction and jurisdiction of the lo- 
cal bishops, according to the prescription of the sacred Canons, 


perpensa, Sanctitas Sua existimavit hujusmodi separationem unitati Congregationis officere, 
et S. Alphonsi instituto minime respondere ideoque haud permittendum esse. Cum autem re- 
atum sit oratores nulli labori parcere in sacris expeditionibus peragendis, et in proximorum 
conversione, Christianaque institutione curanda, et idcirco a pluribus Antistibus commenden- 
tur, visum est SSmo Domino magis expedire eos a preefata Congregatione eximi, ut in sacri 
ministerii opera promovenda sub directione Antistitum locorum incumbere possint. Quaprop- 
ter Sanctitas Sua presbyteros Clarentium Walworth, Augustinum Hewit, Georgium Deshon, 
et Francigcum Baker, una cum presbytero Isaac Hecker, qui edrumdem postulationibus quoad 
dispensationem a votis adhzesit, a votis simplicibus, etiam permanentiz in Congregatione SSmi 
Redemptoris emissis, hujus Decreti tenore, Apostolica auctoritate dispensat, et dispensatos, ac 
prorsus solutos esse declarat, ita ut ad eamdem Congregationem amplius non pertineant, . 
Confidit vero Sanctitas Sua memoratos Presbyteros, qua opere, qua exemplo, qua sermone, in 
vinea Domini sub directione et jurisdictione Antistitum locorum, ad przscriptum SS. Ca- 
nonum adlaboraturos, ut zternam animarum salutem alacriter curent, atque proximorum sanc- 
tificationem pro viribus promoveant. 


Datum Rome, ex Secretaria Sacrzee Congregationis Episcoporum et Regularium, 
Die 6 Martii, 1858. 
[L. & s.] G. CARD. DELLA GENGA, Pref. 
A., ARCHIEPISCOPUS PHILIPPEN, Sec. 
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the above-mentioned priests will labor by work, example, and 
word in the vineyard of the Lord, and give themselves with alac- 
rity to the eternal salvation of souls, and promote with all their 
power the sanctification of their neighbor. 
“Given at Rome, in the office of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Bishops and Regulars, the 6th day of 
March, 1858. 


[L. s.] G. CARDINAL DELLA GENGA, Prefect. 
“ A., ARCHBISHOP OF PHILIPPI, Secretary.” 


NOTE.—I wish to add to this, that the relations between. the 
Redemptorists and Paulists are, and I trust will continue to be, 


most amicable. 
AucG. F. HEwItT, C.S.P., Superior. 


ARRIERE PENSEE. 


May! I adore the air of you,’ 
The tinting of your skies of blue; 
Your fields by daisy-buds empearled, 
Your cherry-blossoms wet, and hurled 
By wandering winds; your clover new 
That lies a green bespread with dew; 
Your meadow larks—O merry crew !— 
Ah! is it wrong to love May’s world? 
May I adore! 


I know I love the changing view 
Because it changes all day through. 

The leaves are closed and then uncurled; 
Their beauty, whether wide or furled, 
Comes from our God—Him, changeless, true: 

May I adore! 





MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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THE temperance campaign has opened in Great Britain un- 
der cheering auspices. Three important points have been 
gained, the first of which is the second reading of the Liquor- 
Traffic Local Veto Bill for Wales. Of 364 members present 185 
voted in favor and 179 against the bill, thus giving a majority 
of six for the second reading. The government as a government 
did not take sides, but left its supporters free. The Catholic 
Home Secretary, Mr. Matthews, however, both voted and spoke 
against the bill. Official Liberals, like Sir Charles Russell, have 
declared in favor of securing for the people complete control over 
the liquor-traffic, and Cardinal Manning, in a letter to a meet- 
ing held in support of the bill, declared that “the only adequate 
remedy for the drink-traffic is the local veto, by which the peo- 
ple may be able to protect themselves and their homes It is 
the only means of defence.” 

The bill deals with Wales only; it assigns ‘vetoing dis- 
tricts,”” and gives to one-tenth of the rate-payers of any district 
the right to secure a public meeting of the rate-payers. This 
meeting, when duly summoned, is empowered to decide any one 
of three questions: first, whether at the expiring of the existing 
licenses all the public-houses in such a district should be closed. 
If two-thirds of the rate-payers then present and voting say yes, 
the liquor-traffic ceases, all public-houses in that district are shut 
up, and this without any compensation, and for the period of 
five years, for which time the question is settled when the vote 
is in the affirmative. Should the vote be negative, the question 
may be raised again in two years’ time. A second question, | 
however, may be put to the meeting at once, in case the tem- 
perance advocates fail in securing the two-thirds majority for 
complete closing, and that is, Whether the public-houses in the 
district should be limited to a certain fixed number? If this 
question, being put to the vote, is answered in the affirmative 
by a bare majority of those voting, then all the licenses in the 
district are to be consecutively numbered by the licensing au- 
thority, according to his discretion, and no license is to be 
granted to any present holder bearing a number higher than that 
specified in the resolution. Should the second proposal be nega- 
tived, a third course may be adopted. A resolution may be 
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proposed in favor of issuing no new licenses, and of merely re- 
newing year by year those already in existence. This, if car- 
ried by a bare majority, becomes the law for that district. 
Such ‘are the main proposals of the bill, which has passed its 
second reading. How it will fare in committee and what will 
be the reception accorded to it in the House of Commons re- 
main to be seen. 
. * * 

The second point which the temperance cause has gained 
is, the decision in the highest court—the House of Lords—that 
the holder of a license has no legal right to its renewal, and 
that, however well he may have conducted his house, it is at 
the discretion of the licensing authorities to close it if they judge 
fit to do so. This is in opposition to the view which has hith- 
erto prevailed and to common practice, which has been that, pro- 
vided the liquor-seller has complied with the laws regulating his 
trade, he has a right to a renewal. On the other hand, although 
it is decided that full discretion is possessed by the licensing au- 
thority, yet it is held that it is a *udictial discretion—a discretion, 
that is, which is not arbitrary or contrary to what the laws per- 
mit—and it is very doubtful whether a magistrate or a board of 
magistrates which should refuse to grant licenses on the ground 
that the liquor-traffic ought to be entirely prohibited would: be 
sustained in such decision by the higher courts. For as long as 
the law of the land permits the traffic under certain conditions, a 
magistrate entirely vetoing it would, in all probability, be held 
to have exceeded his powers. 

* Q * * 

The third point gained by the temperance party is the in- 
timation that the National Liberal Federation, of which Mr. 
Schnadhorst is the animating spirit, and which is the controlling 
““machine’’ of the Liberal party, .is about to adopt its principles 
and to incorporate them into the Liberal profession of faith. 
This is at once an indication of strength already attained—for, 
as Mr. Schnadhorst himself said, the National Liberal Feder- 
ation, as such, cares more for votes than principles in them- 
selves—-and an important auxiliary for the future. That the 
victory is not yet attained, however good may be the ground 
for anticipating it, is proved by the fact that the revenue from 
the excise this year has exceeded the estimate by 41,000,000. 

* * * 

The active warfare between union labor and free or non- 

union labor, of which we have several times made mention and 
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which has been carried on so long and on so large a scale, 
has, to all appearances, at last come to an end, and has resulted 
most disastrously for the New Unionists. The last conflict was 
between the Seamen and Firemen’s Union as principals on the 
one side, and the gigantic organization of the ship-owners, the 
Shipping Federation, on the other. The conflict was carried on 
chiefly in London and at Cardiff, and at the outset the Union 
most interested had allies in the dockers, stevedores, and others. 
Efforts were made to bring the unions of the railway servants 
and of the miners into co-operation. These efforts, however, 
failed, and in the end the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union was 
left alone, being abandoned by its allies. The secretary made 
an effort to have a general strike at every port, but met with 
so much opposition from local branches that he was compelled 
to declare the strike to be ended. This defeat, together with 
those at Southampton, in Scotland, and at Liverpool, seems to 
show that the New Unionism is still a long way off from the 
realization of its programme. It has also shown those in sym- 
pathy with this programme that the strength of the unionists is 
not to be measured by the success of the great London strike ; 
a success which was due to various causes. In all likelihood 
the strike-policy will be abandoned for a time. The Ladour 
World, which is edited by Mr. Michael Davitt, advises the 
unionists to devote themselves to the work of organization for 
two or three years, and to renew the war after having in this 
way attained sufficient strength. 
* * * 

A more powerful influence for peace will be found in the ap- 
pointment, announced by the government, of a royal commission 
for inquiry into the relations between employers and employed. 
It is certain that no better plan for bringing about a peaceful 
settlement could have been adopted. These questions are the 
most important of our times, and they are also the most diffi- 
cult. It is of supreme importance that those who are called up- 
on to legislate or in any way to deal practically with these mat- 
ters should be in possession of the fullest knowledge, and there 
is no way so well adapted to attain this knowledge as by 
means of a body of men, skilful and ‘competent themselves, who 
shall have power to summon before them all who have any in- 
formation worth giving. The Sweating Committee of the House 
of Lords shed a flood of light over many dark places in Great 
Britain, and has been the means already of promoting several 
measures for the removal of injustice. This new commission 
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will be wider in its scope and greater in its influence, and 
we hope and believe that until it has reported there will be 
a cessation of the conflict so far as the same involves principles, 
and that the evidence it will call forth and the report on that 
evidence will lead to some solution of the questions at issue. 

* * * 

It has taken the government nearly two months from the 
time of its announcement of the appointment of the commission 
to settle the terms of reference and to select the commissioners. 
We hope that this is rather a token of the care and attention 
which has been given to the matter than an augury of the ‘fu- 
ture and of delay and hesitation in making the report. The 
terms of the reference are as follows: ‘‘To inquire into ques- 
tions affecting the relations between employers and employed, 
the combinations of employers and of employed, and the condi- 
tions of labor, which have been raised during recent trade dis- 
putes in the United Kingdom, and to report whether legisla- 
tion can with advantage be directed to the remedy of any of the 
evils that may be disclosed; and if so, in what manner? The 
number of commissioners is very large, no less than twenty-six, 
and includes representatives of all the different interests. The 
Marquis of Hartington, a large landholder, presides. He has al- 
ready been the president of several very important commissions, 
and: by general consent he is as good a president as could 
have been chosen. The government is represented by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and by Sir John Gorst, whose recent utter- 
ances on the labor question have attracted so much attention, 
and who was present as one representative of Great Britain at 
the Berlin Labor Conference, and who has, as he himself says, 
long been a close student of these questions. We have no room 
to go through the complete list; suffice it to say that employers 
of labor and employed, the oid political economists and the new, the 
old unionists and the new, have all their representatives. Certain 
prominent men in the recent agitations, like John Burns and 
Michael Davitt, have not been chosen, but persons of similar 
opinions are on the board, and will secure a full hearing, as wit- 
nesses for those who do not act as commissioners. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, besides the New Unionism, there has sprung up 
recently a “ New Conservatism.” The appointment of this labor 
commission is itself an evidence of this. A clearer proof, 
however, is found in the words and actions of by no means a 
small number ot prominent Conservatives. Lord Randolph 
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Churchill has spoken in favor of the legal eight-hour - day for 
miners. Sir John Gorst, who is Under-Secretary for India in 
the present ministry, advocates, among other things, the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of Industry to deal with all questions which 
affect the working-classes. Mr. Howard Vincent and Sir R. Paget 
spoke in the House of Commons in support of a measure so so- 
cialistic in its character that it was opposed even by labor mem- 
bers. And it is worth pointing out that it is from workingmen 
that much of the proposed legislation meets with opposition. 
The. legal eight-hour day, even for miners alone, is far from 
meeting with the unanimous approval of those affected. But 
whatever differences may exist all are agreed upon one point, and 
that is that of all questions the labor question, in its various rami- 
fications, is by far the most important of those with which poli- 
ticians have to deal. 
’ * * * 

The bills introduced into Parliament are a turther evidence 
of this. As we mentioned last month no less than five meas- 
ures dealing with the regulation of factories and workshops were 
under discussion. Two of these have been referred to commit- 
tees to be consolidated and amended. Further proposals affect- 
ing more or less directly the position of the working classes 
have been brought before the House. It may be remembered, 
perhaps, that during the political campaign of 1885 the demand 
that each agricultural laborer should be made the owner of 
“three acres and a cow” was warmly advocated by Radicals, 
barely tolerated by Liberals, and vehemently opposed by Con- 
servatives. Mr. Gladstone, however, having formed his alliance 
with the Irish party at the opening of the session of 1886, by 
adopting. a resolution in furtherance of this plan brought about 
the overthrow of the Conservative government. But Home Rule 
for Ireland took precedence. Many changes have taken place 
since that ‘time, but Mr. Jesse Collings, its promoter from the be- 
ginning, has been true to his cause, and with the help of his former 
opponents, and, in fact, without a division, has obtained for his 
Small Holdings Bill a second reading. It is true that an im- 
portant concession has been made in the omission of any com- 
pulsory power requiring the local authorities to purchase or pri- 
vate persons to sell. But it will undoubtedly, if passed, go far to 
attain the object sought—the fixing of the agricultural laborer 
on the soil. For it enables the local authorities to borrow 
money from the treasury at a low rate of interest for the sake 
of purchasing land to be let in small parts not larger than fifty 
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acres. .A remarkable proviso, and one which seems to be a step 
towards the nationalization of land—resembling in appearance 
but really very different from Mr. George’s plan—is-that three- 
fourths of the purchase money, with interest, is always to remain 
a charge upon the property, thus constituting the state a per- 
petual owner of the land dealt with in that manner. This pro- 
posal is in accordance with the recommendations of a committee 
which reported in 1888. We doubt very much whether such a 
proposal will not defeat the end and object of the measure, 
which is to attach to the soil the people who at present are 
but toilers for the advantage of others, and to do this by giv- 
ing them the rights and privileges of proprietorship. For can 
any one who has to pay for ever so large an annual quit-rent 
feel himself to be really a proprietor ? 
* * x 

Friends of State Socialism, as well as its opponents, have in 
the British Post-office and its action towards the messenger 
companies an. instructive object-lesson—an exemplification in 
practice worth a ton of theory. The post-office in Great Britain 
has by law a monopoly of the carriage of letters and of tele- 
graphic business; and through the parcel-post system it does 
a very large part of what is done in this country by the ex- 
press companies, although it has no monopoly. The district 
messenger system, however, has only been started within the 
last few years, and this in a manner far from being as _ perfect 
as that which has existed for twenty years or more in this 
country. Within the last few months a second company has 
introduced the electric call. The British citizen was just begin- 
ning to enjoy privileges and conveniences to which Americans 
have become habituated when the postmaster-general inter- 
fered, and declared that the monopoly of the post-office was 
being infringed, and that the companies must entirely abandon 
the carrying of letters. But to appease the indignant citizens 
a post-office messenger and express service has been started, 
far less efficient and useful than those which private enterprise 
was carrying on. The points in this matter .which deserve 
the consideration of those who advocate the extension of the 
sphere of state action are these: The post-office, having a 
monopoly, goes on for years in its old routine, and makes no 
effort to introduce improvements which have long been accom- 
plished ‘by private enterprise in other countries. As soon as 
private enterprise undertakes to supply this deficiency, and 
just as it is in a fair way to do so, the post-office inter- 
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venes, requiring that the undertaking shall be given up as il- 
legal. Shamed, however, by the indignant remonstrances of the 
public, the post-office offers to do the work itself; but its 
plan is found to bear no comparison in general usefulness to 
the suppressed service, and to be enmeshed in the bonds of 
red-tapeism. The postmaster-general has been severely cen- 
sured for interfering, but, it seems to us, without warrant; for 
if the law really has given such a monopoly he is but a ser- 
vant and minister of the law, and has no dispensing power. 
And even if it should appear, as is maintained by the com- 
panies, that their undertaking is not illegal, such a result would 
but strengthen the case of those who oppose the extension 
of state action in these matters; for it would be an instance 
of the way in which officials invariably magnify their office. 
* ° * 

The most interesting event in the political world during 
the past month has been the election of the Austrian Lower 
House. As anticipated, Count Taaffe’s allies, the Old Czechs, were 
defeated, and even almost annihilated. The Young Czechs, enc- 
mies of all compromise with the Germans, as well as being Radicals, 
have driven their opponents out of the field. Count Taaffe has there- 
fore to seek for support elsewhere. Austrian politics are inter- 
esting to a student of the constitutional form of government as 
an example of the manner in which extremes may meet in this 
as in other things, for in Austria, as in Russia, the emperor’s will 
is, to a very large extent, law, and not only is he himself,. like 
the English monarch, above parties, but the minister of his 
choice enjoys to a ‘certain extent the same privilege. This, how- 
ever, is brought about in a way just the opposite to that by 
which it is accomplished in Russia. In Russia the people are 
politically slaves; in Austria they are perfectly independent and 
free. They are so perfectly free and independent, indeed, that 
in a house which has only 353 members there are no less than 
sixteen parties—German Liberals and German Conservatives ; Old 
Czechs, Young Czechs, and Independent Czechs; Clericals pure 
and simple and Italian Clericals ; Poles, Ruthenians, Roumanians, 
Slavonians. This is only a partial list of these parties. The 
most numerous is that of the German Liberals, consisting, as it 
does, of 110 members; but, standing alone, it is powerless. In 
this divided house a ready resource for a minister is to form a 
coalition, and this he does by persuading a sufficient number of 
parties to adopt his ideas, making of course some concessions in 


return. Thus he gets his majority. Count Taaffe, himself a 
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Conservative Clerical, has lost his former supporters in this elec- 


tion, and therefore has sought, by forming an alliance between 
the German Liberals, his former opponents, and the Poles and 
Ruthenians, to obtain the requisite majority. The German Lib. 
erals, it seems, have proved themselves somewhat impracticable, 
but after long negotiation the ministry has been reorganized. by 
the admission into it of one German Liberal, one Pole, and one 
representative of the Czech land-owning nobility.. The policy 
of the emperor and this ministry is to group all the moderates 
together against extremists of every school. 
* bal * 

In Italy the most important event has been the misunder- 
standing between that country and our own about the lynching 
in New Orleans, but as in these notes we do not: discuss home 
politics we will say nothing on this point. The Rudini ministry 
still retains office, to the surprise of many. It has inaugurated 
its financial economies, for effecting which it was created—dimin- 
ishing the length of service for soldiers, curtailing the expenditure 
on the African colonies, and effecting various other savings. 
There can be no doubt that the effect of these proceedings has 
been to shake the Triple Alliance, rendering somewhat doubt- 
ful the renewal which should take place in 1892. It would 
seem, too, that the protectorate over Abyssinia, which it was 
thought had been accepted by that state, is by fo means an 
accomplished fact, Count Antonelli having returned from his 
mission without success. As to the relations between the new 
government and the church, there is not much to say, except 
that it seems to be more courteous in tone and manner, and 
that, perhaps, is something for which to be grateful after the 
coarse brutality of Signor Crispi. 

* * * 

The death of Prince Napoleon is the chief thing to chroni- 
cle with reference to France, and so low have the Bonapartists 
fallen that, while interest was, of course, taken in the event, it 
was not looked upon as a matter of the least importance. Even 
the division in the ranks of this ever-dwindling party between 
the prince’s followers and those of his eldest son, Victor, has 
not been healed, for he died unreconciled and unforgiving, and 
in his last will he has directed his followers to look for counsel 
in political matters to his second son, Prince Louis. As regards 
his submission. tothe church, we have the best reason to believe 
that it was really and sincerely made, for the Abbé Puyol, who 
gave him the last sacraments, has publicly declared that the 
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prince was fully conscious. It is to be remembered also that, 
un-Catholic and anti-Catholic as the actions and words of the 
greater part of his life had been, nevertheless almost the last 
public action of the prince in politics was a manifesto in defence 
of religion and against the persecution it was undergoing at the 
hands of the French Republic in 1883. How sincere he was in 
this we leave it for others to judge. 

The hoped-for rapprochement between France and Germany 
has been definitely put an end to by the action of the German 
emperor in re-imposing the severe restrictions upon intercourse 
between Alsace-Lorraine and France. Indeed, the bonds of union 
between the enemies of Germany— France and Russia— seem to 
be growing closer, if we can take the decoration of President Car- 
not by the czar as anything more than an act of politeness; arid 
it certainly seems to imply something more. In other respects 
the course of events in France has been satisfactorily peaceful. 
Cardinal Lavigerie’s policy (if we may so call it) seems to be 
daily gaining in strength; in recent elections the adherents of 
the republic have been returnéd with greater majorities. The 
government is—strange to say—acting with vigor in the repres- 
sion of betting and gambling, and protectionism is waxing more 
and more powerful. These events, together with diplomatic con- 
tests with England as to Egypt and Newfoundland, are the only 
incidents worthy of mention in the current affairs of France. 

* * * 

As in France so in Germany, a death is the chief thing to 
chronicle. In Dr. Ludwig Windthorst the Catholics of the Ger- 
man Empire have lost their bravest and most successful cham- 
pion, and the despoiled king of Hanover a devoted and self- 
sacrificing advocate. At the time Prince Bismarck was _ ll- 
powerful there was but one man of whom he was afraid, and 
but one man who succeeded in thwarting schemes upon which the 
prince had resolved, and not only in thwarting but to a large ex- 
tent in reversing them. This man was Windthorst. And what 
he achieved was through power of intellect alone and _ skill in 
parliamentary tactics, and in spite of great personal disadvan- 
tages; for he was far from pleasing in appearance, being. hump- 
backed, near-sighted, and almost a dwarf. If the detailed account 
of his life could be written, it would be of immense value for 
showing what service a layman can render to the church in our 
times, and might perhaps stir up to emulation laymen in other 
lands to serve the church and the causes which she has at heart 
—temperance, purity of politics, the well-being of the poor. He 
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lived to see the fall of his great opponent, and to receive him- 
self from the emperor marks of special esteem and regard. May 
his great, honest soul rest in peace! We hope that he may 
have a worthy successor. 

The youthful sovereign of Germany seems to be finding out 
the truth of the saying that in politics nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. The failure of his endeavors to enter into more friendly 
relations with France, and his peevish, ill-tempered infliction of 
punishment on his own subjects for the bad behavior of the 
“howling dervishes”’ of Paris, are making even Germans some- 
what critical as to his claim of absolute control over every de- 
partment of government. And what his subjects feel is more 
clearly brought home to the minds of his allies: want of confidence 
in a man so full of confidence in himself is being more and 
more keenly felt, and a general feeling of uneasiness and appre- 


hension exists. 


* * * 


The other countries of Europe present little to which intelli- 
gent interest is attached. In Servia and Roumania, and also in 
Norway, there have been changes of ministry. Servia presents 
the spectacle of an ex-king now wrangling with a queen divorc- 
ed from him by an invalid decree made by a state bishop ; then 
bringing accusations against a former prime minister of having 
connived at murder, to which accusation a tu guogue is the re- 
joinder. In Bulgaria a state assassination has taken place, and 
it is thought that it found its inspiration in the same country 
as that to which was due the kidnapping of Prince Alexander. 
Russia proceeds inexorably on her way of repression, grinding 
down her Jewish subjects, narrowing the sphere of individual 
action, depriving of religious freedom those even to whom it 
has been most solemnly promised. So seldom is it that 
there is anything pleasing to record of this dismal prison-house 
that we may mention the following incident of a more agreeable 
character. On the 13th of March the emperor and the empress, 
and his majesty’s four brothers, with their imperial consorts, at- 
tended the funeral of their old English nurse, who had died at the 
age of eighty-two. The czar and the grand dukes walked on foot 
through the melting snow and dirt behind the hearse along the 
Neva Quay from the Winter Palace to the church, while the 
empress and the grand duchesses followed in carriages. They 
remained in church as chief mourners throughout the funeral 
service. It is a pleasure to be able to record such an act of 


kindness. 
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THE title of Dofia Emilia Pardo Bazan’s novel* holds out a 
promise which her performance does not adequately keep. It is 
true that there always have been, and doubtless will continue 
to be, Christian women who, through a more or less mistaken 
notion of duty, assume of their own free will the galling yoke of 
a loveless marriage and bear it without flinching to their life’s 
end. But there-is not only nothing distinctively Christian in 
such conduct, but we must insist that only the patience and 
fortitude with which the burden continues to be carried condones — 
the great initial fault of having stooped to take it up. There have 
been places and times and isolated cases which seem to admit of 
an alternative opinion; but times change, and so do manners, and 
ways of considering vital social questions. And among such 
questions none is so vital as that of marriage, whether looked 
at from the natural or the Christian point of view. Generally it 
it is the hinge on which life makes its most important turn. 
Catholic theology recognizes its individual and fundamental char- 
acter in affirming that the parties contracting it are them- 
selves the ministers of the sacrament by which humanity renews 
itself. and supplies the material for the supernatural order. 
Hence the invidiousness of applying so great a title as a ‘ Chris- 
tian Woman,” a title which connotes so much and which is ap- 
plied by excellence to the stainless Mother of Jesus Christ, to 
the story of Carmen Aldao and her repulsive marriage. 

But to say this is not to deny the title of Christian to Dofia 
Pardo Bazan’s heroine. It is merely to question the motive for 
delineating her in such a way that the criticisni passed upon her 
‘conduct by Luis Portal, the free-thinker of the tale, shall seem 
entirely just. It is more than that: it is Christian, although it 
is coupled with deserved slurs against excrescences which human 
weakness and wickedness have often succeeded in confounding 
with Christianity itself: 


“You say,” Portal remarks to Salustio, “ that Sefiorita Aldao 
realizes the ideal of a Christian woman. Nonsense, my boy! 
Will you kindly tell me what attractiveness we can find in that 
ideal if we examine it carefully? The ideal for us ought to be 


* A Christian Woman. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. Translated by Mary Springer. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Co. ; 
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the woman of the present, or, better, of the future; a woman 
who could understand us and share our aspirations. You will 
say that she does not exist. Then let us try to manufacture her. 
She will never exist if we condemn her before she is born. 

“What are the virtues which you attribute to your aunt, and 
which you admire so much? In what do they consist? They 
appear to me negative, irrational, brutal. Don’t start up in that 
way—I said brutal. She has married a man who is repulsive to 
her, given herself up to him like an automaton: and all for what? 
In order not to sanction by her presence another person’s sins, 
Who can be held responsible for anybody’s actions but his own ? 
That young lady is either demented or a stark fool; and the 
friar who countenances her and seconds her—well, I don’t care 
to say what I think of him, because my tongue would run away 
with me. He understands better than she does what she is 
binding herself to, and he ought to have prevented such a bar- 
barous affair.” 


That, indeed, is precisely what “the friar” had sought to do 
within the limits of judicious warning and advice. Portal goes 
on to say: 


“A wdéman such as our modern society needs would go out to 
service, would take in sewing, -or scrub floors, if she was not 
happy in her father’s house, if her self-respect was wounded, but 
she would never give up her liberty, her heart, and her person 
to such a husband. You have caught the infection of Chris- 
tianity. You must get rid of it. A perfect Christian woman! 
And why is it that you are charmed with a perfect Christian 
woman? Are you, perchance, a perfect Christian man? Do you 
aspire to be one? Ordo you believe that the destined progress 
of society depends upon the wife being a Christian and the 
husband a rationalist ?”’ 


The trouble with Carmen is precisely that, though undeniably 
a Christian, she is not by any means a perfect Christian 
woman. Not only must one say that her special reason for 
marrying Don Felipe was a poor one, but it must be added that 
there is not now, whatever there may seem to have been in 
days when civilization was one-sided, because it had failed to 
assimilate or comprehend that equality of the sexes- which the 
Gospel initiated and is to perfect, any good reason why women 
should consider it praiseworthy to contract a loveless mar- 
riage. We strongly suspect, indeed, that it was precisely this 
lesson which the author of the novel had it in mind to teach. 
Her delineations of Carmen and the Franciscan friar, Father 
Moreno, might well have been the work of a high-minded 
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Christian woman, heartily attached to her traditional faith, and 
anxious to help clear away the obstacles which retard its tri- 
umph in our modern life. Were that unmistakably her motive, 
one could hardly quarrel much with the object-lesson she has 
so vigorously given. The as yet untranslated sequel to the 
present story perhaps shows her hand more completely. Taken 
by itself, this one does not afford quite grounds enough for pass- 
ing judgment on the animus of its production. 

A French novel* by M. Henry Rabusson takes up the mar- 
riage question from a somewhat unusual point of view. Madame 
d’Orgevaut, a young and charming widow whom. death had 
soon released from the burdens of a mariage de convenance, has 
two suitors, to one of whom her heart seriously inclines. This 
is M. Gaetan Faurel d’Ambérieu, a distinguished savant whose 
name, whose manners, and whose person, all seem to indicate 
high-breeding and high principles. The other is the Prince de 
Dhun, a nephew of the late Count d’Orgevaut, whose admira- 
tion for his aunt not only antedated her widowhood but had 
once found insulting expression during her husband’s lifetime. 
The rebuff ther received, and the coldness with which he had 
been ever afterwards treated, ended in converting into a real 
passion what had begun as a criminal caprice. The Prince de 
Dhun has been an evil-liver, and his unreturned love, when ren- 
dered hopeless by Madame d’Orgevaut’s second marriage, makes 
him a physical wreck. As M. Rabusson puts it: 


“Tt is hard for love to take root in the heart of a libertine, 
but when by chance it does find a place there, it disorganizes 
and absorbs it; where all the energies are worn or weakened, 
nothing can resist the great resolvent. Paul de Dhun_ had, ° 
therefore, no desire for a_ reaction; the . news of Luce’s 
marriage, the failure of the last attempt to save her—the idea 
of which had come to him too late—had given the last blow 
to his moral courage. :As for his vitality, long since compro- 
mised by lesions of his heart and lungs, which the recent pros, 
tration of his whole being had aggravated more, even, than the 
excesses of his youth, it was departing little by little, escaping 
from him drop by drop, leaving, day by day, his cheeks more 
wan, his eyes more sunken, and his back more bent. He had 
aged so in four or five months that there was little left for him 
to do but die, in order to cease filling everybody with pity.” 


We quote in order to give the reader a complete if offensive 
idea of Madame d’Orgevaut’s rejected suitor, The man whom 


* Madame d'Orgevaut's Husband. By Henry Rabusson.* Translated by Frank Hunter 
Potter. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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she accepts has the misfortune to displease all her friends, whose 
votes are unanimous in favor of the prince. They are actuated 
by an instinctive distrust of M. Faurel d’Ambérieu, which noth- 
ing seems to justify until an accident reveals that he is not of 
noble birth but simply the son of one Faurel, a schoolmaster in 
the village of Ambérieu, so that he is, or appears to be, travel- 
ling under false pretences. This fact, however, when ascertain- 
ed and speedily imparted by Luce d’Orgevaut’s well-intentioned 
relatives, has no effect, since it had been told her in advance 
by her lover himself. He has confessed that he had applied for 
and obtained legal sanction to adopt his present name, thinking 
it would help him to advance in his chosen pursuits, and also— 
but this only in response to a close question from Luce—that it 
would aid him to a better marriage than he could otherwise 
aspire to. But his love for her, like hers for him; is unmistak- 
ably genuine, and his timely avowal of his little vanity enables 
her to triumph when others seek to damage him with her by 
revealing it. 

Gaetan’s confession,‘ however, has not been complete. The 
vanity which induced him to assume the coveted -“ particle’”’ is a 
constitutional weakness, and pardonable. There has been a,bad 
action in his life—one which offends against the male code of 
honor, and makes its detected perpetrator a pariah in.the eyes of 
his own sex as certainly as an offence against purity lowers a 
woman in the estimation of both men and women. Pressed, not 
exactly by poverty but by an ambition which needed for its real- 
ization greater resources than he could command, he once stole 
money entrusted to him, intending to risk it at cards, and re- 
‘place it when he should succeed in winning. He did win, he 
would have restored it, and his honor would have seemed un- 
stained, had he not been discovered by the benefactor from 
whom he had taken it, at the very moment of success. He was re- 
pentanat, he was pardoned, and his secret kept. But for a letter 
written by him spontaneously in a burst of gratitude, confessing his 
sin explicitly and avowing his shame and sorrow, no trace of it 
would exist save in his memory and that of the man he had 
wronged. Forgiven by Daniel Brézhet, Gaetan has also forgiven 
himself, and so completely that he does not realize that pardon 
cannot obliterate a fact so damning, and that for him all question 
of contracting marriage with ‘an irreproachable woman” was set- 
tled negatively in advance. It is not until the night of his 
marriage with Luce, and it would never, have been at all had 
not circumstances then forced the avowal from him, that he 
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fully makes known ‘his past. A breach opens instantly be- 
tween the pair, and, although it is apparently patched over for 
the time, it continues to widen until the woman’s love dies out, 
killed by the knowledge of the man’s shame, and they separate. 
When Gaetan, who has slain the Prince de Dhun in a duel, tells 
her that she had never had any true tenderness for him; that 
she lied when she pretended to pardon him and promised to for- 
get, and that, being a woman, she is “not even capable of in- 
dulgence,’”’ she replies : 


“Well, I will tell you why I have not been able to pardon, 

to forget. You think that it is chiefly because you deceived me 
in concealing your past. You recollect, no doubt, fine scenes in 
dramas or comedies, where one sees the guilty one purified by 
confession and raised up by love? Ah! no, that is not true. 
In life, nothing is raised up, nothing is purified. It belongs only 
to God to efface, to cause to disappear the traces of a fault, be- 
cause it is in His power alone to forget or recollect at will. 
And do you know why no one will ever see, in reality, a happy 
or even a peaceful married life where there is not a stainless 
past on either side, unless there be on both sides equality in 
vileness? .The guilty person who is really worthy of being re- 
habilitated comprehends that there is no rehabilitation possible, 
save in a solitude courageously and voluntarily borne; he under- 
stands that there will always be in his conscience and in the 
memory of others, in that of-the being whom he loves, some- 
thing which would protest against this lustral pardon. Saint 
Mary Magdalene never married. What I tell you is the truth! 
The rest are paradoxes of writers, illusions of fools! 
Those who knew your secret, who might have spoken, did not 
speak ; circumstances and your will prevented them. . . It is 
you who have been compelled to speak, and what accuses you is 
your unworthiness; it is against that you are struggling. And I 
will repeat to you, if it can spare you one regret, I could not 
have been happy, even though you had confessed everything to 
me before we were marred. Certainly I should have forgiven 
you before; I was able to do it afterward! I should have for- 
given you more willingly, I grant that. But who would have 
taken away my memory? Who would have reconstructed the 
pedestal which I had raised for you, and which you would your- 
self, of your own accord, have thrown down? Bah! paradoxes, 
illusions! Now let us separate. I can bear no more. The cup 
has overflowed; this duel, this murder, this new crime with which 
I find myself associated this time with a share of real responsi- 
bility, terrifies me, drives me to despair. Ah! unhappy—” 

“Ah, what an accent! Perhaps you loved him, after all.” 

: “No! but I regret with my whole soul that I did not love 
im.” 
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Condemning first of all this low view -of the rehabilitating 
power of repentance, we go on to remark that the lion in the 
fable said of the pictures wherein men were continually repre- 
sented as victors in the hunt, that if lions had been the artists 
the pictures might have been different. Probably a woman capa- 
ble of writing a novel as serious, well-considered, and just in 
sentiment as this of M. Rabusson’s would not have put into Luce’s 
mouth the sentence we have italicized. What is it but an ad- 
mission—a blunt avowal, rather, that in the novelist’s eyes un- 
pardonable sins are reducible to offences against the male — men 
commit them when they rob other men; women when they lose 
the one virtue which man prizes in his chosen mate. This blot 
aside, M. Rabusson’s novel, which, by the way, has been put into 
admirable English by the translator, is interesting, powerful, and 
well worth reading. 

There is room, as we all know, for people of good taste to 
differ in opinion concerning Mr. Kipling as a story-teller. There 
can hardly be much where Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s merits in the 
same line are concerned. The present collection* has, perhaps, 
some failures to hit their author’s highest mark in it; perhaps, 
we say, having heard a usually hypercritical judge remark that 
he “liked even her failures” —but not because we recall any of 
them to which we should care to apply the term. They seem 
to us, without exception, not. merely faithful transcripts of New 
England life in some of its humbler forms—they could be that 
and yet remain uninteresting and unamusing — but full of point, 
wonderfully clever in diction, and as complete in direct and artis- 
tic reproduction as an instantaneous photograph taken by a com- 
petent judge of a sitter’s best points. For the matter of that, 
these little sketches, in which there is hardly a line or a word too 
much, leave the same impression as pictorial representations co. 
They are cut out, as it were, with a single stroke of the die. 
Miss Wilkins, we believe, describes her method by saying that 
the conclusion of a story is always what first occurs to her, and 
that all else arranges itself to lead up to it. Certainly, like 
the wasp, these stories carry their sting in their tail. Only, it 
is seldom anything so venomous as to deserve such a_ remark, 
Where all are so good it is not easy to name favorites. There 
is “ The Solitary,” which compresses into a dozen pages an idea 
which George Eliot expanded into Sz/as Marner, and which 
Frangois Coppée has handled, and handled not so well, in our 
judgment, in “The Captain’s Vices.” ‘Sister Liddy” is full of 


*4 New England Nun and Other Stories. By Mary E. Wilkins. New York: Harper « 
Brothers. 
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the material of pathetic laughter, while “A Village Lear” is 
pathos pure and simple. “A Gala Dress,” ‘‘ An Innocent Game- 
ster,’ ‘A Village Singer,”’:and ‘‘A Poetess”’ possess a predomi- 
nantly melancholy charm, but laughter and tears lie side by side 
in this writer’s storehouse of things new and old. 

It must be owned that one avows with some hesitation a pref- 
erence for such a story as “ The Solitary” above those in which 
an artist like Frangois Coppée* treats an almost identical mo- 
tive—that of the regenerating power of unselfish pity or love. 
It is a matter of material and environment rather than of concep- 
tion and handling which weighs down the balance with the 
present critic; something homely and familiar in accent, some- 
thing purer too, if less intense, in sentiment, which wakens a 
readier sympathy with the surly Nicholas Gunn than with Cap- 
tain Mercadier or the ex-criminal Jean Francois Leturc. But the 
Frenchman’s tales are very excellent specimens of the short story, 
somewhat marred, it is true, in translation by awkward turns of 
speech which a little care might easily have remedied. ‘At 
Table” is hardly to be called.a story; it is the reverie of a 
dreamer who, ata costly banquet, is haunted by the thought of 
the pain and labor and risk of life which have gone to the mak- 
ing of this hour of pleasure for a few rich people. An accent 
of Tolstoi. breaks through it. “ An Accident”’ is the most intense 
in a collection whose chief note is, perhaps, intensity. In form 
itis the confession of a murder, made to the Abbé Faber at the 
Church of St. Médard, in Paris. ‘The Sabots of Little Wolff” 
is a charming little Christmas tale for children, more German 
than French in sentiment and conception. “A Voluntary Death ” 
is painfully morbid and un-Christian. 

Mr. J. C. Heywood by no means fulfils as'a novelist his pro- 
mise as a poet. The two-volume talet which is, we suppose, the 
first-fruits of his Catholic life, could hardly be his and not possess 
many merits. But its defects, considered purely on the literary 
side, are also many. _It is ill-constructed, it abounds in slang, its 
characters, notably “ Vivy” and her lover, “The Hon. Frank 
Glyder,” are painfully caricatured, and the whole American busi- 
ness of “ Bill Mundly,” “ Mumps,” and “ Parley” has‘an air of 
being dragged in by the ears, so as to relieve the monoto- 
ny of catechism by broad farce. Somehow they do not mix 
well. One understands the pressure which tends to constrain al- 

* Ten Tales. By Frangois Coppée. Translated by Walter Learned. New York; Har- 
per & Brothers. 


t Lady Merton: A Tale of the Eternal City. By J. C. Heywood, author of Herodias, 
Antonius, Salome, etc. London and New York: Burns & Oates. 


* 
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most every convert who has had a literary training, to open his 
mind and heart to the general public concerning that great change 
which has, for the first titne, brought home to his intelligence the 
adequate and satisfying object on which mind and heart were 
meant to feed. If he be a poet, which Mr. Heywood has con- 
vincingly proved himself to be; or a novelist, which he quite as 
certainly has not yet shown; his first thought is like enough to 
cast his mental and moral processes into the form of a tale or 
poem. For the motives on which these are naturally built are love 
and beauty; and what he feels is that he has found the very 
source of love and the embodiment of beauty. Not only are 
there to him no dry pages in the catechism, but history is a 
mirror reflecting the face of God and His dealings with man- 
kind. For that reason, too, the Catholic reader, as such, gets a 
pleasure from even tales like Mr. Heywood’s, which present al- 
most no attractive side to the general reader. 

There are some very clever ones among Mr. Briggs’s rhymed 
charades.* These, for example, whose answers we will not offend 
the reader’s perspicacity by giving: 

‘<The queen, with beauty’s fatal gift accurst, 
Calmly laid down my second on my first. 


Thus can the mind the body frail control, 
And every man be valiant but my whole.” 
‘* My first, if frequently repeated, 
Implies a speaker self-conceited. 
Devotion to my third is reckoned 
A flagrant instance of my second. 
‘Would you have the voice of Spurgeon ? 
Use my whole to keep it mellow. 
You will find the Russian sturgeon 
An accommodating fellow. 
He will give you all the sound 
Where the substance may be found.” 


Mr. Egan’s new book,f which we are glad to see accompan- 
ied by a third edition of his deservedly popular’ collection of 
shorter tales, is very pleasant reading. Mr. Egan, like another 
of our still younger writers, Mr. Harold Dijon, has caught the 
true idea-of what fiction intended for youthful Catholic readers 
should aim at. Example, not precept, is the story-teller’s trade. 
No «ne can escape a moral, more or less obvious, whatever view 
of art or morality he holds or supposes himself to hold; but it 


* Original Charades. By L. B. R. Briggs. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
+ The Disappearance of Fohn Longworthy. By Maurice Francis Egan. Notre Dame, 


Ind.: office of the Ave Maria. 
The Life Around Us. A collection of stories. By Maurice Francis Egan. New 


York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 
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is wise not to insist on making it too prominent, to which- 
ever extreme of the ethical line one’s education or predispo- 
sitions may incline him. Mr. Egan has a light hand and a 
penetrating eye ; he is familiar with many varieties of society, 
especially in the Eastern States; his literary knowledge is am- 
ple and varied and his taste excellent. To all these advantages, 
so desirable for one who would paint the “ Life Around Us” 
so as to accentuate its true bearing on the life that is to come, 
he adds a thoroughly Catholic feeling and a graceful, unstudied 
manner of delineation and expression. Zhe Disappearance of 
John Longworthy, whose central motive is perhaps to show 
the futility of attempts to reconstruct society on the model pro- 
posed some years ago by Mr. Walter Besant, is a clever study 
of life in New York among two or three varieties of the class 
sometimes known as ‘‘second-growth Irish.’’ The girls, Mary’ 
and Esther Galligan, are very well done, and so, in her very 
different line, is Nellie Mulligan. It would be a very desirable 
result of work like this of Mr. Egan’s, if the too common and 
most deplorable type embodied in Miles Galligan—the hard- 
drinking, self-seeking, small politician—could be made an offence 
in the eyes of all our young people. Until it can be eliminated 
or frowned down, too many of our nicest girls will continue to 
aver with Esther when she meets that very different specimen, 
Arthur Fitzgerald, that ‘“‘a nice young Catholic man,” honest, 
intelligent, self-respecting, sober, religious, yet bent on success 
by all honorable means, is a companion who rarely comes in 
their way. 

Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new novel* is sensational as a matter 
of course, yet not so much so as some of his previous work. 
There is an ill-assorted couple in it who are severed in the first 
place by what the man mistakes for murder’or very near it. 
He knocks his wife down in order to rob her of money bestowed 
by an Anglican curate for the purpose of saving their sick baby’s 
life, and leaves her bleeding and unconscious. We mistake, how- 
ever, in employing the word “rob’’—in England, it seems, if 
Mr. Buchanan’s version of the law is correct, a man cannot rob 
his wife, since all that she has, no matter how obtained, is his, 
not hers. The wife recovers after the husband has fled, and 
presently falls heir to an independent fortune, in the enjoyment 
of which she and her little girl are living when the story takes 
them up again seven years later. The woman lives under an 


* The Wedding Ring: A Tale of To-day. By Robert Buchanan, New York: Cassell 
Publishing Co. : 
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assumed name, so as to evade her husband should he be still 
living. Her nearest neighbor, Sir George Venebles, has been 
seeking her hand in marriage for some years, but has always 
been refused it. Presently Mr. Bream, the Anglican curate of the 
first act of the drama, turns up again as assistant to the very 
High Church and celibate rector of the village where Sir George 
is thagnate. He and Mrs. Dartmouth recognize each other, but 
keep their secret until an accident reveals to the curate the death 
of the first husband. He makes known the fact to the widow and 
Sir George, who immediately affiance each other. They have bare- 
ly done so when the husband reappears, as plausible a villain as 
ever, demanding not merely the property and the child, to which 
English law entitles him, but also the affection, respect, and obe- 
dience to which he has also a clear legal title. The story is an old 
one, and Mr. Buchanan has not greatly varied it in presentation, 
except in the use he makes of the rector and the curate. The 
former is on the husband’s side in every particular, takes his re- 
pentance for genuine, and rates his once-esteemed parishioner, 
the wife, as a very poor specimen of what Christianity can do, 
because she even hesitates as to her duty. In his view she ought 
to reserve nothing; her plain obligation is “to receive with ten- 
derness the gentleman to whom she o* es a wife’s duty, a wife’s 
obedience.” The curate, on the other hand, goes in energetically 
for divorce and her remarriage to Sir George, a programme not 
carried out in the end only because the returned prodigal is 
murdered on his wife’s doorstep by a man whose domestic hap- 
piness he had ruined and whose wife he had abandoned as well 
as betrayed. 

Mr. Aldrich’s new volume * of poems is, of course, melodious, 
correct, and agreeable in versification. Perhaps it is not often 
much more than that, except for an occasional pleasant conceit, 
or a picture like that embodied in the subjoined lines, called 


“Memory ”’: 

é ‘*My mind lets go a thousand things, 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 
’Twas noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue noon in May— 
The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road ; 
Then, pausing here, set down its'load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose tree.” 


* The Sisters’ Tragedy. With Other Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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I.—AN EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL.* 
‘The Catholic Standard Library,” of which Piconio’s commen- ° 
tary forms a part, is published in a very neat style. The present 
volume contains the commentary on the Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, to Timothy, to Titus, to Philemon, and to the Hebrews. 
The translation of Piconio’s text is excellent, but we cannot admire 
the version of the Scriptural text, although it is verbally accurate. 
The great excellence of the commentary of Piconio has been 
long eal universally recognized. 


2.—THE PACIFIC COAST SCENIC TOUR.T 

This is not a particularly brilliant book of travel, but it is a 
particularly honest one, which is far better. Much of the ground 
covered by the author is familiar to the writer of this notice ; 
indeed, we have been over a portion of it within the last six 
weeks, and so we are in a position to judge the correctness of 
his statements, and the accuracy of his descriptions. And we are 
simply surprised to find how faithfully our most vivid impressions 
are reflected and. our actual experiences are re-echoed in the pages 
of this book. Mr. Finck depicts things in their every-day garb, 
and as they appear to the ordinary traveller without exaggera- 
tion and without affectation. He is not without enthusiasm, 
however, and his descriptions, while always sober and accurate, 
are often full of spirit and animation. The tour that he takes us 
through embraces, beyond all question, some of the very finest 
scenery on the face of the globe, and he gives us ina few skil- 
ful touches the grand outlines and distinctive features of these 
wonderful and varied scenes. Could the great scenic attractions ot 
this country be grouped close together, as they are in Switzerland 
and Italy, few Americans would visit Europe for the sake of the 
scenery, for we have here in vast profusion all that they -have 
there, and very much more besides. Nor is it at all unlikely 
that in the near future the tide of tourist travel will abandon the 
beaten paths of the Alps and the Apennines, and turn westward 
to explore the fragrant forests and virgin lakes and towering 
peaks of the Sierra Nevadas, the Cascades, and the Rockies. 
Here are still new wonders to marvel at and new worlds to con- 
quer; and here without doubt the poetry and romance of the 
future will find their most congenial home. 


* An Exposition of the Epistles of St. Paul. By Bernardine a Piconio. Translated and edit- 
ed from the original Latin by A. H. Prichard, B.A., Merton College, Oxford. London: John 
Hodges. 

t The Pacific Coast Scenic Tour. By Henry T. Finck. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1890, Illustrated. : 
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3.—-THE INTERIOR OF JESUS AND MARY.* 


A truly exquisite edition of a great work that has passed 
through more than twenty editions in French, and has been 
translated into every European language. 

The book treats of a subject which should attract more at- 
tention than all else, and this is nothing less than the life of our 
Lord and his Blessed Mother. Not that it portrays their ex- 
terior life as told in the Gospel, but the spirit of that life, “ hid- 
den to the wise and prudent, but revealed to little ones.” It is, 
therefore, a book for interior souls, and such souls will be aston- 
ished at the riches disclosed to them by Father Grou, riches 
suitable for every feast and season. 

The work may be used as a book of meditation or of spir- 
itual reading. The author would have us go to God with the 
greatest simplicity, leaving aside all studied discourse, and not 
attaching too much importance to reasonings and methods. 
“Let the heart alone speak, and let it express what it feels. 
When it has no feeling, let it groan over its insensibility ; let it 
complain lovingly to God of this, and let it tell him all by its 
silence.” ‘The soul that is under the action of God is never for 
one movement idle, as those imagine who have-no true idea of 
what rest in God really means.” 

We concur with the editor of this translation in recommend- 
ing the treatise Abandonment ,; or, Absolute Surrender to Divine 
Providence (Benzigers, New York), as an excellent sequel to the 
Interior of Jesus and Mary. 


4.—SUMMA APOLOGETICA DE ECCLESIA.t 


This work is one more contribution to the great number of | 
manuals of apologetic literature already in the field. The learned 
auther gives his production the rather pretentious title of Sama. 
In his preface, however, he rather hesitatingly asserts the claim. 
The whole object of the work is not revealed in this initial dec- 
laration. In the same preface he tells us that he had, when 
writing, a twofold object in view, to wit: the demonstration of 
Catholic truth and to point out to theologians the sources of ar- 
guments apt for that purpose; and, furthermore, to develop the 
value and use of each of those sources. 

Our author follows the method of the illustrious Cano in dis- 

* The Interior of Fesus and Mary. From the French of the Rev. J. Grou, S.J. New 
York : The Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates, 


t Summa Apologetica de Ecclesia Catholwa. Auctore de Groot, Ordinis Preedicatorum. Ad 
mentem Sti. Thomz Aquinatis, 
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tinguishing ten theological sources, but on account of his special 
aim he departs from the order established by his predecessor. In 
the first volume we are brought immediately face to face with 
the church, which is a sufficient motive of credibility on account 
of the notes and marks with which she is clothed. 

Lacordaire accounts for the fact that there is no complete de- 
fence of Christianity because the restless tide of time multiplies ever 
and always new proofs, and, on the other hand, the objections 
which are raised are infinitely variable, the difficulties of each gen- 
eration bezoming contemptible with the lapse of years. This is 
undoubtedly the motive which inspired our author to put into a 
new dress the arguments with which numberless compendiums 
have made us familiar—wretched compendiums, Dr. Ward used 
to call them. Father de Groot, however, by following closely the 
scholastic method, renders his matter more lucid than most writers 
of his class of whom we have any knowledge, since Hurter’s ex- 
cellent work can scarcely be called a compendium. 

The whole work is divided into. twenty-two questions, em- 
bodying a lucid exposition of the subjects treated of. In places 
the various opinions current in schools are enumerated, followed 
by the author’s thesis and its proofs; finally the objections drawn 
from the nature of the subject or contingent facts are ably re- 
futed. The style is so simple and didactic that it cannot fail to 
materially assist the student. 

The author pays his respects to the schismatic churches at 
more length than is usually done in works of this kind. He is 
evidently familiar with the best German, French, and Italian apolo- 
gists. He is not, however, so happy in his English selections. We 
have, for instance, the hackneyed piece of verbose rhetoric written 
by Macaulay on the Papacy, and which has done so much service 
to Continental authors that it has richly earned its nunc dimittis. 

The learned Dominican devotes the fifth article of the ninth 
Question to an explanation of the sense which the church at- 
taches to condemned propositions, and beginners will find his elu- 
cidation of this rather intricate technology very useful. The elev- 
enth Question treats of the relations between church and state, 
and seems to us to be the best in the book. 


5.-—THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE IN VERSE.* 
This is a translation of the Gospel of St. Luke from the Vulgate 
version into Latin hexameters. It is an ingenious and elegant com- 


position, the version faithful, and the poetical construction correct. 


*Sanctum Evangelium Secundum Lucam in Carmina Versum. (Auctore Reverendo 
Domino Stephano Mazzolini.) For sale by Benziger Brothers. 
VL. LuL.—2o0 
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‘ THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS UF BOOKs, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, No, 
* 415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Ozanam Reading Circle has been favored with a letter 
from one of the most earnest workers in the cause of Catholic 
literature. It contains many suggestive statements in the Socratic 
form of interrogations. We commend it to the studious members 
of all Catholic Reading Circles: 


“Ts it not a veritable bringing of coals to Newcastle to say 
anything to the members of the Ozanam Reading Circle by 
way of suggestion ? 

“Merely as a sign of acknowledgment of a keenly-felt honor 
does the undersigned respond to a request made by the Rev. 
Father McMillan, and on the assumed strength of what the rev- 
erend father unknowingly calls ‘experience,’ here are a few de- 
tached observations. 

“The associates in this laudable enterprise, fathered by the ener- 
getic Paulists, must by this time feel more than sanguine of success— 
full success. Alas! who that has looked on or shared in any great 
enterprise has been perfectly satisfied? The ultimate realization of 
our ideals is for another world, but a relative success in this work, 
how can we doubt of it when the impulse given is so strong and 
the guiding hands so sure? Onward, then, with hearts uplifted, 
and though it has come to be a sort of an article of faith that 
all literary associations die within the fifth year of their existence, 
let this one, which is not a literary club of the usual style, show 
that permanency is possible. But what is your design? What 
is the highest object you have in view? 

“It has occurred to me frequently, while reading of your do- 
ings in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, that perhaps it would be well 
to do in your case what St. Bernard deemed advisable to do in 
his, after he had gone to the monastery; to ask himself, often, 
what he was about—‘ Bernard, what brought you here?’ It is 
the writers experience that members of similar associations are 
apt to fall too easily into what might be called the community, 
spirit (wrongly understood, of course) and rest quite content to 
go along with the rest, satisfied that as the body knows what 
it is about, individual members need not concern themselves with 
keeping bright and warm and strong the true community spirit—a 
fatal error. Has this movement in favor of a better: acquaintance 
with Catholic literature for its sole object to make known to Catho- 
lics that they possess treasures worth their while to take note of ? 
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‘“A noble object surely. Matthew Arnold, in one of his 
essays on the ‘Strength of Catholicism,’ says something to this 
effect: If he were a Catholic living in England he would suffer 
much, but he would find also much to comfort him. Among 
the consolations he would give himself would be a frequent visit 
to the reading room of the British Museum, and there he would 
linger in loving contemplation of the vast section, stretching on 
and up from the ‘ Hell of the yellow law-books to the Heaven 
of the Acta Sanctorum’ devoted to the Abbé Migne’s collection, 
which contains all that concerns the Catholic Church from 
every point of view, dogma, discipline, art, literature, science, etc. 
He says: ‘In this same room you may also find all the theolog- 
ical works of the various forms of Protestantism; but what a 
poor show they make, beside this array of condensed Cath- 
olicism.’ We surely do not need assurances from Matthew Arnold 
or from any other outsider of our superabundant wealth. And 
yet I do fear that too many even of our educated Catholics are not 
fully informed in this matter. Do we really need to be told 
how rich and varied is the store from which we. can adorn and 
arm and feed ourselves? Whether we really need this informa- 
tion or not, we will not discuss, but let us feel sure we are 
engaged in a good work in proclaiming our treasures. But this 
cannot be the sole motive of our combined efforts. Is it not 
rather to awaken in our hearts an enthusiasm for carrying the 
light to those who, thanks to much of the popular literature, are 
growing to believe that enthusiasm is a folly, that there is 
nothing worth striving for? 

‘Do we not wish to counteract the pernicious effect of the 
flippant reading of the day by working ourselves up to a relish for 
studious reading? And is not the means we have been _ad- 
vised to take something like a beginning of that after-course of 
studies so many have been longing for? The students in col- 
leges, convents, and common schools can only go so far. How 
far? Indeed, only to the borders of the great wonderland of 
study. And must education be deemed ended when the medals 
have been pinned on amidst the flourish of pianos, violins, harps, 
etc. Bishop Spalding said something boldly true last summer 
at one of the commencements ; something to the effect that there 
was. a tendency to rest satisfied with the medal and diploma 
—that we too easily believed all sufficient these outward signs 
of inward progress. It would be well to heed such warnings as 
went with Bishop Spalding’s cheering words to the graduates. 
But how are we going to solve the problem of a continued and 
studious life with the demands of our social and domestic en- 
vironments? A great many seem to think the problem unsolv- 
able and give it up, and content(?) with the carpe diem philos- 
ophy, are heard of no more among the light-bearers; they drop 
out of the ranks, or rather, they drop into the great nameless, 
aimless multitude. Would that it were the multitude for which 
Christ said he ‘had compassion’! Will these Reading Circles, 
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then, not help us to reach a satisfactory indication of the ways 
and means of doing one’s duty to home and to other claimants, 
yet leaving us time enough to strive for personal perfection in 
every sense of the word? Will not communion with thé divinely 
lighted minds of our great Catholic writers help immensely to- 
wards this perfection of mind and heart and soul? I think so, 
and if I were a travelling agent of your association canvassing 
members, I think I would feel sure of being in the right lines 
in holding out to the recruits the assurance that membership 
would mean for them a means of living up to their education 
and vastly more. 

“Is it not an imperative duty for each member of such a 
favored section of the Columbian Reading Union as the 
‘Ozanam’ to be on fire for the more and more clearly de- 
fined object of these associations ? 

“We must not let ourselves be talked out of our purpose nor 
sneered out of it. Let us work with wakeful souls. How shall 
we keep our souls awake amidst all the inducements to comfort- 
able somnolence? Hero worship! Will that help? Let usetry 
and find only the true- heroes and heroines as we shall find 
them, busy and ceaselessly busy in our very midst; busy even in 
what the world deems the idle haunts of prayer, busy in the 
seclusions sacred to the higher Christian life. The saints are of 
all.times. Should we fail to discern the living, acting ones in 
our midst? Then let us ‘sit down and take thought’ from 
what the written records show; let us familiarize ourselves 
with our Acta Sanctorum, not merely look at the goodly volumes 
on the top shelves of our libraries. 

“ Memoirs, too; biographies and letters of our saintly ‘kith 
and kin’ whose names are neither in the library nor in the 
martyrology, but whose names are surely written in heaven. It 
is to be regretted that we have not more good English transla- 
tions of the many treasures in that line the French possess; 
such translation is a work for those of the members whose educa- 
tion and leisure permit. We want ever so many books done in 
the style of Kathleen O’Meara’s Ozanam ; of Mrs. Craven's: Lady 
Fulierton ; of Chocarne’s Lacordaire, and pre-eminently of Father 
Elliott's Father Hecker. Is not this life going to be a great argu- 
ment in favor of the possibility of the ‘Modern Spirit’ being 
proved a good spirit when it is properly directed? Has not 
Father Hecker given the lie beautifully to those who hold that 
the practical, realistic American cannot be a saint? ‘Ever old, 
ever new,’ holds good of the saints of God as of the God of the 
saints. We must insist, then, on the reading of biographical liter- 
ature—not, however, to the exclusion of every other or any other. 

“The books not directly Catholic in tone concern us closely. 
We want to know, and often to show, why they fall short of their 
purpose in spite of their fascinating form, why their arguments 
are not convincing. We can the better see what ails Carlyle 
when we know Newman well; why Matthew Arnold’s suggestions 
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do not cheer us when we read Father Hecker’s Analysis of the 
Age; and George Eliot’s Romola, despite its artistic and other 
merits, signifies very little to those who have read Capecelatro’s 
St. Philip Neri, and so on with all of them. Comparative studies 
would be far more satisfactory than a too prolonged investigation 
into one side only. 

“Will it not be feasible, as your association grows, to institute 
a course of lectures on the Philosophy of History, following, let us 
say, our own Allies’ splendid work, Zhe Formation of Christendom ? 
These lectures would help much toward the interpretation of litera- 
ture. Novels have a great hold on all readers, and they touch on all 
questions of time, and even of eternity. The philosophy of life, 
as shown in history, would help us benefit by some of these 
novels, and save us from the false theories they advocate. To 
sum up as briefly as possible, let us then— 

1. Endeavor to know what we want, and why we want it. 

2. Let us cultivate a taste for studious reading. 

3. Let us always have a good Catholic work on hand, what- 
ever amount of attention we choose to bestow on the magazines, 
reviews, and other books. 

4. Let us try to find out the means by which those whose 
station in life does not permit a full participation in our work 
can be benefited as much as possible (cheap editions, @ la 
Franklin Square, @ da Harper, or any other way known to the 
publishers). 

5. Let every member assume the right to act as an zrrepres- 
sible agent in favor of at least one good Catholic weekly. We 
have many which are very good. Why should we not try also 
to make THE CATHOLIC WORLD reach a few more thousands ? 

Ottawa, Ont. M. L. M.” 


* * * 


The co-operative plan, upon which we rely so much for the 
work of our Reading Union, has been selected by the Rev. S. 
B. Messmer, D.D., as the only feasible way under the circum- 
stances now existing of establishing at the Catholic University 
a truly representative “Library of American Catholic Litera-- 
ture.” Besides documents bearing on canon law and church 
history, Dr. Messmer hopes to get odd copies of magazines, lo- 
cal publications giving the history of missions, parishes, con- 
vents, educational and charitable institutions ; also biographies of 
men who have had some part. in the development of the Cath- 
olic Church in this country. The members of our Reading 
Circles are requested to assist in this praiseworthy undertaking. 

* + * ; 

Through the Columbian Reading Union a lady has been di- 
rected to a priest to receive instructions for admission to the 
church. In a letter received from her she says that she is de- 
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lighted with her “first encounter with a real shepherd of the 
one true church.” Though her family suspect that something 
strange has happened, she hopes to overcome the obstacles in 
her way. She has found Father B. “ kindness itself,” and relies 
implicitly on his judgment in her case. We commend her to 
the prayers of our zealous members. 
* * * 
We shall welcome any further suggestions concerning Cana- 
dian authors. This letter has given much encouragement to 
those preparing the list of authors known as Catholics. 


“T have read with much attention and benefit that portion 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD devoted to the Columbian Reading 
Union. I was much interested in your list of Catholic authors. 
Before I read the fact in your list, there were many of the 
names among them I had no idea were Catholics. 

“T did not notice many names of Canadian authors on your 
list. In fact we here have but few English speaking, or rather 
writing, Catholics who have published works. Our writers as 
yet confine themselves to a Jess lasting form of literature. How- 
ever, I think you might justly add to your list the following: 

“Very Rev. M. F. Howley, D.D., vicar-apostolic of the west 
coast of Newfoundland, quite a prominent man in that colony, 
and author of Ax Ecclesiastical History of Newfoundland, 
published in 1888 by Doyle & Whettle, of Boston. 

“Rev. A. McD. Dawson, LL.D., at present of Ottawa, On- 
tario, whose latest work, A Aistory of the Scotch Catholics in 
Canada was published last year, if I mistake not, in the office 
of the Catholic Record newspaper of London, Ontario. Dr. 
Dawson has also published a Life of Pius 7X. and several other 
works in prose and verse. 

“Joseph Pope, too, at present private secretary to Sir John A. 
McDonald, our Canadian premier, last year published a work on 
the early French voyages to Canada, which I have seen favora- 
bly reviewed. Mr. Pope is a brother of Miss A. M. Pope, who 
has contributed several articles to the WORLD. 

“Tf I might make a suggestion, I think if you would publish 
a list of such novels by Catholics as may be had at a price to 
compete with the prices usually paid for novels, with the publish- 
ing house, etc., you would assist such of us, away here in the 
East, as have no means of seeing the general catalogues of pub- 
lishing houses. But you are now doing a great deal and we 
must not expect too much. C. F. HAMILTON. 

“* North Sydney, C. B.’ 

A list of cheap editions of good satel was prepared by the 
Columbian Reading Union over two years ago. For lack of funds 
it could not be published. No generous millionaire has yet ap- 
peared for this important work of assisting the publication and 
dissemination of our leaflets and book-lists. M. C. M. 
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THE Publisher regrets that the third paper of Dr. Barry’s 
series of articles on Science and Religion did not reach THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD in time to appear in this issue. It is ready 
for the June number, however, and the series will go on to 
completion without any further interruption. 

** 

The Publisher has not space enough at command to repro- 
duce all the flattering comment that came from all sources on the 
occasion of the celebration of THE CATHOLIC WORLD’S last 
birthday. And with congratulation there was invariably some 
just and good criticism—always worth more: than a-gross of 
compliments. In this respect the Publisher is glad to note that 
his correspondents are beginning to make use of his invitation to 
help him by their suggestions, and are replying to his request 
for some “ good-natured growls.” Of course he cannot attend 
to all at once, but he means to devote some of his space in 
each issue to all in turn whose criticism is just and good-natured. 
Here is a specimen taken from his mail of last month, and he 
may be pardoned for quoting at length: 


“ As an old subscriber to THE CATHOLIC WORLD I beg to 
offer my congratulations as it enters upon the twenty-seventh 
year of its existence, bearing evidence of renewed life and vigor. 
During the past twenty-six years it has indeed proved invaluable 
to many readers, but it has been especially helpful to those who, 
finding themselves under the bondage of a false creed, had 
many difficulties to fight against on their way to ‘the promised 
land.’ And many a one whose peaceful home is now within 
that land ‘flowing with milk and honey’ can, doubtless, thank 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD for the helping hand it gave him in - 
his struggles from darkness to light. 

‘“The contents of the magazine being so admirable, its exte- 
rior would, perhaps, pass without comment had not the Pub- 
lisher drawn the attention of his readers to the ‘bright new 
cover’ in which the beginning of the fifty-third volume makes 
its appearance. The heavy paper and the slight typographical 
change are certainly improvements over former numbers. Fain 
would I say the.same of the color. I pray, Mr. Publisher, is 
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it intended to illustrate a certain concoction advertised on the 
back cover? Has each number been dipped in ‘Scott’s Emul- 
sion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Soda’ ? 

“Time, however, may cure its bilious complexion. But, 
even though the ailment be permanent, the value of its inner 
self will always make it a welcome visiter to 


“Your obedient Servant. 


In reply the Publisher begs to assure his correspondent that 
while he feels the new cover is open to some criticism because 
of its color (commercially known as “ moss rose,” but which he 
is sure a jury of his countrymen would pronounce a _ yellow), 
he is nevertheless convinced that it is far ‘ brighter ” than the 
dress of its predecessors. Perhaps it goes too far in this re- 
spect, but a defect of this kind can readily be remedied in the 
future. The change is, in any event, a step towards improve- 
ment, and is meant as a step only. We hope soon to be able 
to decide upon an original design for the cover which will be at 
once “ bright” and pleasing. 


* 
* * 


Another writer laments the fact that the eclectic character of 


the first volumes of THE CATHOLIC WORLD is no longer main- 


tained. The Publisher is not sure that the majority of his read- 
ers would desire a return to that feature of the earlier. volumes 
of the magazine. We need all our present space, generous 
as it surely is, for original matter. It was and is among the 
purposes of THE CATHOLIC WORLD to give opportunity to 
Catholic and American writers, and of these there are now a 
number large enough to make it no longer necessary to fill up 
the pages of the magazine with translations from the Catholic 
Continental periddicals. This, of course, was not the sole reason 
for the custom in the past, but it must be remembered that in 
those days contributors to our pages were not as numerous as 
at present. But the eclectic feature has in itself many good ar- 
guments in its favor—so good, indeed, that the present manage- 
ment is considering the advisability of issuing from this office at 
as early a date as is possible, either a new Catholic .eclectic maga- 
zine, or of adding to THE CATHOLIC WORLD a new department 
devoted entirely to translations and summaries of the best articles 
in the Continental magazines. The Publisher has so many plans 
at present under consideration that he cannot undertake to say 
which of these plans may be adopted. 
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One thing is certain. To add fifty or sixty more pages to 
the present magazine at the same subscription price, or to realize 
any of the many plans contemplated for its improvement, we 
should have a larger number of readers. Between good materi- 
als and promising opportunities and their realization there is a 
chasm as deep as that between good flour and good bread, deep 
enough to be blue at the bottom. To stride that chasm some- 
thing of a Colossus is needed. Between its plans and their real- 
ization THE CATHOLIC WORLD needs the Colossus of a. big 
subscription list. Again the Publisher reminds his readers that 
on them rests the realization of these plans; they are the build- 
ers of that Colossus. And hence he repeats his old question to 
the reader of: these lines: What ‘are you doing towards the 
building ? 

, Pa 

F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, has just published a posthumous 
‘work of the distinguished archeologist, Dr. Henry Schliemann. 
The ‘first portion was completed by the author just before his 
death, and describes the excavations made at Troy last year. In 
the concluding part, written by Dr. W. Doerpfeld, fuli particulars 
are given of the various discoveries made, which in many 
respects confirm and complete Schliemann’s published accounts 
of the results of his labors. 

Longmans, Green & Co. have just issued Zhe System of the 
Stars, by Agnes M. Clerke. Miss Clerke is a Catholic and a frequent 
contributor to the pages of the Dudlin Review, as many of our 
readers may remember. ‘Her History of Astronomy in the Nine- 
teenth Century, published five years ago, met with the warmest 
commendation from writers best qualified to speak on the sub- 
ject, and her authority to discuss the most profound questions 
raised in the science of astronomy is unquestioned. Her present 
volume forms the subject of a flattering and lengthy critical 
review by Mr. A. W. Benn in a recent issue of the Academy, in 
which the hope is expressed that she ‘“‘may be encouraged to 
follow up this admirable work with a companion volume on the 
solar system.” The work is said to be in no sense a popular 
treatise, but is one which, in the opinion of her reviewer, may 
be consulted with profit by many specialists. All of this is 
profitable reading, and worth remembering in the present discus- 
sions concerning the possibilities and opportunities for the higher 
education of Catholic women. 

In the second series of his Historical Oddities (London: Me- 
thuen & Co.) S. Baring-Gould betrays, in his second essay, a 
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surprising “oddity” in giving to the celibacy of the priesthood 
a genesis from the principles of the Gnostic heretics. 

D. Appleton & Co. have published Thomas A. Janvier’s new 
book, Stories of Old New Spain. These fascinating tales of life in 
Mexico and our Southwest form a new page in our literature, for 
the author has preserved the coloring, atmosphere, and strange 
character of the life as vividly as Kipling has delineated certain 
phases of life in India. For this volume Mr. Janvier has written a 
new: story entitled “ A Mexican Night,” and the collection includes 
«San Antonio of the Gardens,” which has been called the most 
beautiful American short story of recent years. 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, announce for publication early 
this month Zhe Spanish Conspiracy, by Thomas Marshall Greene, 
author of the Histeric Families of Kentucky. The book is a review 
of the early Spanish movements in the Southwest; contains proofs 
of the intrigues of Wilkinson and Brown, and gives a history of the 
early struggles of Kentucky for autonomy. 

Roberts Brothers have just published a new novel by George 
Meredith entitled One of Our Conquerors. 

A book of some value to all who are interested in the subject 
of copyright law in England and America will soon be issued 
from the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It will contain contri- 
butions from Brander Matthews, R. R. Bowker, and Haven 
Putnam. 


The Catholic Publication Society Co. has just published: 


The Hidden Life of Jesus: A Lesson and Model to Chris- 
tians. By Henri-Marie Boudon. Translated from the 
French by Edward Healy Thompson. Third edition. 

Life and Writings of the Blessed Thomas More. By Rev. 
T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 

Interior of Jesus and Mary. By Pére Grou. New edi- 
tion. Revised and edited by Rev. S. H. Frisbee, S.J., 
of Woodstock College. 2 vols. 

The Blessed Sacrament and the Church of Saint Martin at 
Liege. By the Abbé Cruls. Translated by permission 
of Monseigneur Doutreloux, Bishop of Liége, by Wm. 

. §. Preston. Illustrated. 

Acts of the English Martyrs, hitherto unpublished. By 
Rev. John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. With a Preface by 
Rev. John Morris, S.J. Quarterly Series. 


‘The same company announces: 


Life of the Blessed Angelina Marsciano, Foundress of the 
Third Order Regular of St. Francis of Assisi. By Mrs. 
Montgomery. 
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Mrs. Hope's Works. A new and popular edition in uni- 
form binding. 
St. Ignatius Loyola and the Early Jesuits. By Stewart 


Rose. Third edition. With about one hundred illustra- 
tions. 


Benziger Brothers’ new publications are: 


How to Get On. By Rev. Bernard Feeney. 
The Holy Face of Jesus. By the Sisters of the Divine 


Compassion. 


They have in preparation : 
Life of St. Aloysius. Mlustrated. 
Hunolt's Sermons. Vols. VII., VIII: The Good Christian. 


The New Third Reader of the Catholic National Series. 
Illustrated. 

Hand-book of the Christian Religion. Translated from the 
German of Rev. Father Wilmer, S.J., by Rev. James 
Conway, S.J. 

Simplicity in Prayer. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. announce for early publication : 

Samuel Houston (1793-1862), by Henry Bruce, in their 
series ‘‘ The Makers of America.”’ 

The Journal of Maurice de Guerin. With a biographical - 
and literary memoir by Sainte-Beuve, From the twen- 
tieth French edition by Jessie P. Frothingham. 

In their series the “ World’s Great Explorers,” Ferdinand 
Magellan. By F. H. H. Guillemand. 


Macmillan & Co. have published Mr. William Winter’s new 
book, Gray Days and Gold, and a new edition of his Shake- 
speare’'s England, issued in uniform style. 

They announce a new edition of Landor’s Jmaginary Con- 
versations, in six volumes, the first of which was issued in April. 
It is hoped that the whole publication will be completed by 
December. The edition is by Mr. C. G. Crump, who edited the 
“Pericles and Aspasia’”’ for the “Temple Library” series. The 
text will be a reprint from the complete edition of Landor’s 
works published in 1876, compared with previous editions, and 
a bibliography is added to each conversation showing the various 
forms in which it was originally published. There will be short 
explanatory notes. A limited edition on large paper will also 
be published. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT, AND THE CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN AT Lice, 
From the French of Dean Cruls. By William S. Preston. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society Co. ; London: Burns & Oates. 

May DEvoTION. By C. Deymann, O.S.F. New York and Cincinnati: Fr, 
Pustet & Co. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE VENI SANCTE SPIRITUS. By a Sister of Mercy, 
New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 


_ A CHRISTIAN APOLOGY. By Paul Schanz,D.D., D.Ph. New York and Cin- 


cinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

First LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Used by the Christian Brothers. New York: Wm. H. Sadlier. 

LIFE OF FRANCIS HIGGINSON. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

BUSINESS BOOK-KEEPING. By George E. Gay. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

PERCY WYNN. By Francis J. Finn, S.J. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: 
Benziger Bros. 

THE HOLy Face. From the French of Abbé J. B. Fourault. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. ’ 

THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. By Th. Ribot. Chicago: Open Court 
Publishing Co. 

L’GEUVRE DES APOTRES. Parl’Abbé E. Le Camus. Paris: Letouzey et Ané. 

HEALTH WITHOUT MEDICINE. By T. H. Mead. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

SONGS OF THE LIFE ETERNAL. By Edward R. Knowles. Boston. 

ORDER IN THE PHYSICAL WORLD. From the French. By T. J. Slevin. 
London: John Hodges; New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

EXPOSITION OF THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL. By Bernardine 4 Piconio. 
Translated by A. H. Prichard, B.A. London: John Hodges; New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS. By Pére Médaille, S.J. London: Burns 
& Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 

REPORT OF THE KANSAS STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. Topeka: Kan- 
sas Publishing House. 

GUIDE IN ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. Edited by R. R. 
Bowker and George Iles. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PHILADELPHIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Philadelphia; Hardy & Mahony. 

THE LIFE OF FERDINAND MAGELLAN, AND THE FIRST CIRCUMNAVIGATION 
OF THE GLOBE—1480-1521. By F. H. H. Guillemard, M.A., M.D., 
Cantab., late lecturer in geography at the University of Cambridge. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCI- 
ETY oF AMERICA. . 

First ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 

ADDRESS OF ARCHBISHOP IRELAND TO THE CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY. 

THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. By Wm. F. 
Markoe. St. Paul: Catholic Truth Society. 

SACRIFICIAL WORSHIP ESSENTIAL TO RELIGION. By the Rev. P. R. Heff- 
ron, D.D. St. Paul: Catholic Truth Society. 

CATHOLIC YOUNG MEN’s NATIONAL UNION CONVENTION. Brooklyn, 66 , 
Court St.: Chas. A. Webber. 

THE STUDY OF THE IRISH LANGUAGE., By the Rev. Wm. Hayden, S.J. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son; London: David Nutt. 

ARGUMENT OF HANNIS TAYLOR UPON A PETITION FOR WRITS OF Ha- 
BEAS CORPUS, AGAINST THE RECENT ACTS OF CONGRESS KNOWN AS 
THE ANTI-LOTTERY LAw. 

CATHOLIC YEAR BOOK OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF BOSTON. Boston: 
Catholic Publishing Co. 





